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This  issue  of  Orbit  is  devoted  to  a survey 
of  three  OISE  projects,  to  a brief  outline 
of  some  of  the  activities  of  OISE’s  field 
centres,  and  to  interviews  with  several 
OISE  graduates.  We  have  often  received 
complaints  from  readers  that  we  do  not 
publish  enough  about  what  goes  on  at 
the  Institute.  This  issue  is  our  response. 

Almost  all  the  material  was  gathered 
and  written  up  by  Mary  Stager  and 
Jane  Hill  of  the  Institute’s  Research  and 
Development  Office.  Simply  to  acknowl- 
edge their  help  in  the  preparation  of  this 
issue  would  be  inadequate.  They  were 
responsible,  and  all  that  we  on  the 
editorial  staff  did  was  to  assist  them  in 
pruning  down  the  number  of  pages  to  fit 
the  journal. 

In  contrast  to  most  material  published 
about  OISE,  the  articles  about  projects 
present  the  information  from  several 
perspectives;  as  well  as  the  develop- 
mental ideas  of  the  OISE  project  direc- 
tors, the  opinions  of  those  involved  in 
the  projects  (teachers,  students,  trustees, 
and  so  forth)  are  also  included.  We 
believe  the  articles  reflect  increasing  (if 


not  uncritical)  acceptance  of  the  Institute 
by  the  educational  community  and  dem- 
onstrate that  some  of  OISE’s  long-term 
projects,  initiated  in  the  late  sixties,  are 
now  beginning  to  pay  off  in  practical 
terms.  One  factor  that  has  contributed  to 
widespread  acceptance  of  the  Institute 
has  been  the  establishment  of  field 
centres  in  many  of  the  province’s  educa- 
tional regions.  As  our  brief  article 
indicates,  the  activities  of  these  centres 
are  many  and  varied. 

One  Institute  function  that  has  always 
been  regarded  as  valuable  is  the  gradu- 
ate studies  program;  the  province  needs 
educators  with  higher  academic  quali- 
fications, and  OISE’s  graduate  courses 
are  meeting  these  needs.  The  following 
interviews  with  OISE  graduates  originally 
included  discussion  of  current  problems 
in  education.  However,  because  of 
limitations  of  space,  we  have  had  to 
confine  the  published  texts  largely  to 
information  about  the  graduates  and 
their  opinions  on  the  Institute’s  graduate 
studies  program.  Much  of  the  material 
we  had  to  cut  was  of  general  interest  and 
we  hope  to  publish  it  in  a subsequent 
article. 

Finally,  I should  like  to  refer  to  a com- 
munication problem  we  are  up  against. 
We  are  concerned  to  find  that,  although 
a copy  of  Orbit  is  now  being  sent  free  to 
every  publicly  supported  school  in  the 
province,  there  are  still  many  teachers 
who  claim  never  to  have  seen  a copy. 

We  can  only  urge  that  principals,  to 
whom  the  journal  is  addressed,  pass  it 
on  to  the  staff  room.  Orbit  is  the  Institute’s 
main  channel  of  communication  with 
teachers. We  should  like  it  to  reach  them. 

The  Editor 
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‘I  wanted  to  get  into  OISE’s  M.  Ed. 
program.  Everyone  urged  me  to  go  to 
Ottawa,  but  I didn’t  want  to  spend  four 
summers  away  from  my  family.  When  I 
eventually  got  in  - it  was  a two-year 
struggle  before  they  would  accept  me  - 
I became  involved  with  Clive  Beck  and 
Maureen  Joy  of  the  Department  of 
History  and  Philosophy  and  I was  im- 
pressed. It  changed  my  whole  opinion  of 
what  OISE  could  do  for  my  school  and 


me  as  an  educator.  I no  longer  regarded 
it  as  the  “ivory  tower”  place  on  Bloor 
Street  - sending  out  a whole  lot  of 
nonsense  that  didn’t  apply  to  schools. 
For  example,  we  had  Maureen  Joy  come 
up  to  my  school  to  do  some  work  with 
the  teachers  and  pupils  in  moral  educa- 
tion and  then  we  started  getting  a few 
other  people  from  OISE  too.  And  now  I 
feel  free  to  say,  “Look,  I don’t  know 
whether  that’s  going  to  help  my  school 
or  not,”  or  “That’s  something  I’d  really 
like  to  try.”  And  I feel  I can  better  justify 
the  financial  outlay  that  goes  into  OISE 
in  a lot  of  ways  - much  better  than  I 
used  to  be  able  to.  I used  to  have  this 
personal  vendetta  going  because  they 
wouldn’t  let  me  in,  but  now  I feel  the 


tone  around  OISE  is  definitely  one  of 
concern  for  what  they  can  contribute  - 
to  the  schools  as  well  as  to  the  graduate 
students.  I think  they  see  the  problems 
just  as  well  as  we  do.’ 

From  an  interview  with  Paul  Cartan, 
Principal  of  St.  Leonard’s  Catholic 
School  (see  The  Moral  Education 
Project,’  p 11 ). 
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The  School  Board 

Administratton 

Project 


The  School  Board  Administration 
Project,  conducted  by  OISE’s  Depart- 
ment of  Educational  Administration,  is 
not  one  single  project  but  a set  of  varied 
activities  related  to  one  another  by  a 
common  goal.  Those  involved  are 
attempting  to  systematize  the  general 
commitment  of  the  Department  to  the 
improvement  of  administrative  practice 
through  in-service  training  activities  for 
administrators  and  trustees  in  Ontario. 
Through  research  studies,  conferences, 
workshops,  consultations,  papers, 
speeches,  and  publications,  the  project 
seeks  to  develop  and  disseminate  ideas 
about  school  board  operation  that  will 
assist  trustees  and  administrators  in 
defining  their  own  roles,  in  modifying 
their  organizational  arrangements 
according  to  changing  needs,  and  in 
understanding  the  implications  of  cur- 
rent administrative  concepts  and  modern 
technology  for  running  schools.  In  other 
words,  the  project  staff,  as  well  as  all 
other  staff  in  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tional Administration,  want  to  do  what 
they  can  to  help  trustees  and  adminis- 
trators do  their  jobs  as  well  as  possible. 

The  project  has  been  in  operation  since 
1 965,  at  which  time  its  activities  were 
directly  related  to  those  of  the  Ontario 
School  Trustees’  Council  (OSTC).  Begin- 
ning with  a relatively  narrow  focus,  the 
project  has  expanded  considerably;  it 
now  has  three  interrelated  components, 
each  of  which  includes  several  sets 
of  activities. 

One  component,  Field-Oriented 
Research  and  Development,  is  produc- 
ing information  on  school  board  struc- 
tures, positions,  and  policies  in  Ontario 
and  developing  materials,  such  as 
Canadian-based  simulation  exercises 
for  leadership  development,  that  will 


eventually  be  used  in  the  in-service  work 
of  the  project.  A second  component. 
Liaison  Activities,  studies  the  formal  and 
informal  relationships  maintained  by 
project  personnel  with  educational 
organizations  - with  the  Ontario  Asso- 
ciation of  Education  Administrative 
Officials  (OAEAO),  the  Ontario  Council 
for  Leadership  in  Educational  Admin- 
istration (OCLEA),  the  Commonwealth 
Council  for  Educational  Administration, 
and  the  OSTC7  Through  these  relation- 
ships, OISE  personnel  are  able  to  advise 
these  organizations  and  are  provided 
with  feedback  on  what  field-oriented 
research  and  deveiopment  (R&D)  is 
appropriate  and  legitimate  in  the  eyes 
of  the  educational  publics.  These  rela- 
tionships also  facilitate  pianning  for  the 
third  component,  In-Service  Activities, 
which  include  conferences,  workshops, 
and  consultative  activities  for  both 
trustees  and  administrators.  These 
activities  have,  for  the  most  part,  been 
undertaken  in  response  to  specific  needs 
or  requests  from  the  field.  Involved  in 
this  component  are  the  preparation  and 
presentation  of  materials. 

There  are  several  features  of  the  School 
Board  Administration  Project  that  make 
it  a somewhat  unusual  OISE  R&D 
project.  First,  unlike  most  projects  re- 
ceiving R&D  funds,  its  main  focus  is  on 
its  service  components.  The  in-service 
work  with  provincial  administrators  and 
trustees  began  earlier  in  the  project’s 
history  than  did  the  more  formal  re- 
search and,  at  present,  more  time  is 
spent  on  the  in-service  component  than 
on  the  R&D  component. 

Second,  province-wide  activity  is 
emphasized;  it  is  not  limited  to  one 
system  or  region.  Both  the  OSTC  and 
the  OAEAO  have  been  created  to  serve 


the  province  as  a whole,  and  the  project, 
which  works  closely  with  them,  must  do 
the  same.  At  the  same  time,  some  work 
in  the  project  is  designed  to  be  more 
consistent  with  the  general  Institute 
move  toward  the  development  of  system- 
specific  materials,  which  can  be  adapted 
for  general  use. 

Third,  a large  number  of  staff  members 
are  involved  in  the  operation  of  the 
project.  Although  most  are  primarily 
associated  with  one  or  more  of  the 
components,  the  structure  is  sufficiently 
flexible  that  resources  can  be  concen- 
trated, at  any  particular  time,  on  any 
particular  area  needing  them  the  most. 

In-Service  Activities 

Because  of  the  wide  scope  of  this 
project,  it  was  necessary  to  restrict  our 
treatment  of  it  in  this  article.  We  there- 
fore chose  to  concentrate  on  In-Service 
Activities,  the  component  that  has  been 
contributing  in  the  most  immediate  and 
evident  way  to  Ontario  education  during 
the  past  few  years. 

Dr.  Edward  Hickcox,  who  is  responsible 
for  the  overall  coordination  of  the 
project,  gave  us  suggestions  as  to  whom 
we  should  interview  for  information  on 
the  project.  We  talked  to  the  following 
three  people  in  the  field  (all  of  whom 
have  worked  with  Dr.  Hickcox)  - about 
the  work  of  the  project,  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  Educational  Administra- 
tion, and  the  work  of  the  Institute  in 
general. 

Mr.  James  Singleton  is  director  of  edu- 
cation for  Halton  County  and  has  been 
invoived  in  the  planning  and  presenta- 
tion of  trustee  workshops  for  seven 
years.  Mr.  Perce  Muir  was  executive 
director  of  the  OSTC;  he  began  in  this 
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- position  on  a part-time  basis  in  1952, 
and  from  1956  until  the  fall  of  1972,  held 
it  full  time.  Mrs.  Twyla  Hendry  is  a trustee 
for  the  Waterloo  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  a member  of  the  OSTC.  She 
has  served  as  a trustee  for  nine  years 
(formerly  on  the  Galt  Board)  and  was 
one  of  four  trustees  who  attended  the 
Canadian  Education  Association  Short 
Course  in  1970.  (This  course  is  a two- 
week  leadership  course  for  administra- 
tors. At  that  time,  it  was  run  by  the 
University  of  Alberta,  but  it  is  now  run, 
as  a separate  project,  by  OISE.) 

Four  general  sets  of  in-service  activities 
constitute  this  component  of  the  project. 
Two  of  these,  the  OSTC  workshop  con- 
ferences and  the  annual  OISE/OSTC 
conference,involve  trustee  education. 

The  OSTC  Workshop  Conferences 
The  OSTC  serves  a variety  of  people,  for 
all  boards  in  the  province  belong  to  at 
least  one  of  four  associations  - the 
Ontario  Public  School  Trustees’  Asso- 
ciation, the  Ontario  Separate  School 
Trustees’ Association,  L’ Association  des 
commissions  des  ecoles  bilingues  de 
I’Ontario,  or  the  Northern  Ontario  Public 
and  Secondary  School  Trustees’  Asso- 
ciation - all  of  which  are  represented  on 
the  OSTC.  The  OSTC  workshop  con- 
ferences were  begun  in  1965  with  the 
overall  intention  of  acquainting  trustees 
with  modern  approaches  to  the  admin- 
istration and  operation  of  school  sys- 
tems. Approximately  thirty  conferences 
were  held  in  the  first  three  years;  since 
then  three  or  four  have  been  held  each 
year.  These  conferences  have  been 
rotated  through  various  parts  of  the 
province  in  order  to  make  it  as  easy  as 
possible  for  trustees  to  attend.  Portions 
of  some  of  the  conferences  are  presented 
in  French. 


Although  the  workshop  conferences 
are  widely  publicized  by  the  OSTC,  not 
all  boards  participate.  According  to 
Mrs.  Hendry; 

‘It  gets  down  to  the  individual  level, 
really;  if  a trustee  doesn’t  feel  he  needs 
any  kind  of  instruction,  then  what  can 
you  do?  The  only  thing  is  to  take  a long- 
term view  and  try  to  persuade  him  to 
come  along.  In  the  last  couple  of  years 
it’s  been  better  than  in  the  years  before. 
We’ve  managed  to  encourage  people  to 
take  a long,  hard  look  at  what  they  are 
doing  and  to  ask  for  help  when  they 
need  it.’ 

Each  board’s  delegation  to  these  con- 
ferences should  include  a majority  of  the 
trustees  and  a majority  of  the  senior 
officials  so  that,  as  Mr.  Singleton  said, 
‘We  don’t  have  individuals  going  back 
and  trying  to  reform  a twenty-man  board. 
If  ten  people  are  there,  they  have  a 
fighting  chance  of  doing  something.’ 

The  approach  to  these  workshops  is  to 
concentrate  on  a particular  theme  for  a 
two-  or  three-year  period  before  switch- 
ing to  another.  Mr.  Singleton  told  us  that 
this  approach  was  necessary  in  view  of 
the  fairly  rapid  turnover  among  trustees: 
‘You  serve  best  by  sticking  to  a funda- 
mental theme  and  reploughing  the 
ground  for  two  or  three  years,  and  then 
going  on  to  something  else.  And  that’s 
what  we’ve  done.’ 

The  first  series  was  based  on  the 
Davies/Brickell  system  of  school  board 
management.  Although  workshops  were 
held  much  more  frequently  during  this 
series  than  they  have  been  since,  Mr. 
Singleton’s  views  on  the  first  two  years 
are  somewhat  negative. 

‘It  was  not  highly  successful  - for  one 


simple  reason.  We  had  literally  hundreds 
of  small  boards;  in  certain  areas  of  the 
province  there  were  more  board  mem- 
bers than  teachers.  As  a result,  there 
was  no  common  base  from  which  to 
operate.  Asking  a three-man  board, 

“How  do  you  deal  with  your  officials?” 
is  not  only  meaningless  but  preposter- 
ous. The  tremendous  impetus  for  the 
workshops  came  when  county  boards 
were  established,  because  then  we  were 
down  to  about  150  large  boards  and 
they  all  had  officials  and  the  problem 
was  real. 

‘When  reorganization  into  larger  units 
was  announced,  a second  conference 
series  was  designed  to  help  the  new 
school  boards  get  started.  We  still  have 
to  go  back  after  each  election  and  do 
the  first  two  series  for  trustees  who  have 
been  newly  elected. 

‘The  third  series  had  to  do  with  Priorities 
and  Evaluation  - how  a board  can  evalu- 
ate its  operation.  The  series  began  when 
financial  ceilings  were  coming  in  and  it 
became  exceedingly  important  for 
people  to  be  able  to  evaluate. 

‘A  fourth  series  is  now  in  the  planning 
stage  and  will  go  into  major  issues  in 
education,  it’s  almost  like  teaching  an 
ever-mobile  class;  you  have  to  keep 
reiterating  fundamental  lessons.’ 

The  workshops  are  planned  by  a com- 
mittee that  is  made  up  of  representatives 
from  OSTC,  OAEAO,  OISE,  and  the 
Ministry.  The  team  that  makes  the 
conference  presentations  around  the 
province  similarly  involves  both  OISE 
and  field  people;  speakers  from  the 
latter  group  have,  thus  far,  been  pri- 
marily administrators  and  not  trustees. 
One  difficulty  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Singleton  was  that  the  same  people 
repeatedly  did  a great  deal  of  the  pre- 
sentation. In  the  future,  however,  the 
presentation  team  will  be  systematically 
changed,  including  the  OISE  people,  to 
avoid  these  problems  and  to  ensure  the 
introduction  of  new  ideas. 

The  OISE  people  work,  in  addition,  on 
the  evaluation  of  the  conferences  and 
on  the  evaluation  instruments.  All  three 
people  interviewed,  however,  implied 
that  OISE  staff  were  most  needed  at  the 
planning  stage.  Their  biggest  contribu- 
tion, according  to  Mr.  Muir,  ‘is  bringing 
us  up  to  date  on  modern  trends  and 
developments  and  keeping  us  advised 
of  theoretical  approaches  and  experi- 
mentation elsewhere  so  that  we  can 
keep  our  whole  program  updated.  This 
they  do  very  successfully.’ 

When  Mr.  Singleton  showed  us  a pro- 
gram for  a typical  three-day  conference 
on  Priorities  and  Evaluation,  which 
involved  several  presentations  and  two 


group  sessions  in  which  participants 
worked  together  to  solve  simulated 
problems  in  school  board  operation,  he 
made  the  following  remarks. 

‘The  input  of  Glenn  Scott  and  Ed  Hickcox 
was  very  considerable  in  the  planning 
stages.  Their  actual  input  in  the  way  of 
talking  to  trustees  at  this  conference 
was  not  so  obvious,  but  that  gives  the 
wrong  impression  because  they  were 
there  throughout  the  workshop  and 
interplay,  on  a casual  basis,  was  going 
on  all  the  time.  Part  of  the  reason  for  not 
having  too  much  OISE  participation  in 
the  actual  presentation  is  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  audience, 
composed  of  trustees,  have  the  feeling 
that  the  speakers  are  addressing  their 
problems.  To  give  a simple  example, 
one  trustee  looked  at  me  and  said, 
“There’s  that  crusty  old  Singleton  - that 
guy  has  dealt  with  every  problem  we’ve 
ever  faced  and  he  has  had  his  fingers 
burned  in  every  way  that  we  have.’’ 

It’s  harder  to  get  that  feeling  about 
people  from  OISE.’ 

The  Annual  OISE/OSTC  Conference 
The  first  annual  OISE/OSTC  conference 
was  held  in  1966.  Since  then  the  average 
attendance  has  been  about  125  trustees 
and  administrators  as  well  as  a large 
number  of  Institute  staff  and  students 
from  the  various  departments.  The 
formal  purpose  is  to  develop  and  test 
new  ideas  related  to  school  board  oper- 
ation in  Ontario;  ideas  that  are  favorably 
evaluated  at  these  conferences  are  often 
adopted  for  use  in  regular  trustee  work- 
shops throughout  the  year,  and  they  may 
also  be  incorporated  into  workshops 
sponsored  by  OISE’s  Department  of 
Educational  Administration. 

Planning  for  this  conference  extends 
over  most  of  the  preceding  year  and 
involves  individuals  from  various  edu- 
cational agencies.  According  to  Mr. 
Singleton,  it  is  more  Institute  oriented 
than  the  conference  workshops,  and 
according  to  Mr.  Muir,  although  it  is 
cooperatively  planned  by  OISE  and 
OSTC,  ‘it  has  been  basically  run  by 
OISE,  not  us.  We  contribute  to  it’ 

The  annual  conference  focuses  on  a 
single  topic,  such  as  The  Chairman  of 
the  Board  or  The  Politics  of  Education, 
and  well-known  educators  are  invited 
to  speak. 

Mr.  Singleton’s  reaction  to  these 
conferences  was; 

‘It’s  a different  concept  from  the  on- 
going workshops.  I guess  we’re  always 
teaching,  but  there  isn’t  really  a teach- 
ing situation  as  in  the  workshops.  The 
conference  participants  hammer  away 
at  a few  fundamental  ideas  that  they 
hope  will  be  translated  almost  immedi- 
ately into  practical  terms.  People  come 


in  to  speak  and,  really,  because  they’re 
from  outside,  they  lack  the  practical 
input  and  they  are  talking  on  a theo- 
retical level.  In  a way,  though,  this  is 
fine  - it’s  part  of  the  balance,  and  most 
of  the  projects  are  worth  while.  I would 
think  that  the  trustee  workshops  have 
had  far  more  impact  because  of  their 
intensity  of  operation  and  their  close- 
ness to  the  local  situation.  On  the  other 
hand,  both  activities  are  complementary, 
and  it  would  not  be  wise  to  do  away 
with  either  one  of  them.  They  both  have 
input,  but  they  don’t  appeal  with  equal 
interest  to  everyone.’ 

Other  Activities 

The  remaining  two  sets  of  activities  in 
the  in-service  component  are  not 
specifically  concerned  with  trustees. 
Members  of  the  project,  particularly 
OISE’s  Dr.  Donald  Musella,  provide 
assistance  in  the  planning  and  presen- 
tation of  regional  workshops,  sponsored 
by  the  OAEAO,  for  executive  officers 
and  other  officials  of  boards  through- 
out the  province.  Project  personnel  also 
respond  to  a large  number  of  miscel- 
laneous requests  and  present  workshops 
and  provide  consultations  with  other 
educational  groups,  usually  individual 
school  systems.  These  contacts  often 
permit  the  application  and  demonstration 
of  materials  presented  at  the  various 
planned  conferences  and  workshops. 

We  attended  one  such  workshop, 
directed  by  Ed  Hickcox  and  Glenn  Scott, 
for  the  assistant  superintendents  of  the 
Metro  Separate  School  Board.  This 
workshop  involved  having  the  partici- 
pants take  a good  look  at  the  structure 
of  their  board  and  their  own  roles  in  that 
structure  and  encouraging  them  to  point 
out  problems  in  the  existing  system. 
These  problems  and  several  possible 
solutions  were  then  discussed  briefly. 

The  participating  assistant  superinten- 
dents were  well  satisfied  with  the  work- 
shop; their  objective  was  to  bring  to 
light  the  problems  that  needed  discus- 
sion rather  than  to  solve  them,  and  the 
OISE  people  were  regarded  as  skilled 
facilitators  of  the  discussion.  Other 


Conference  for  new  trustees  sponsored  by  the 
OSTC  in  February  this  year.  Left  to  right: 
Barbara  Herman  (trustee,  Perth  County  Board 
of  Education),  Glenn  Scott  (OISE),  Charles 
Arsenault  (trustee,  Metro  Separate  School 
Board),  and  Ed  Hickcox  (OISE) 


groups,  on  other  occasions,  may  have 
project  people  act  in  a much  more 
definite  advisory  role  in  order  to  assist 
them  in  the  solution  of  a defined 
problem. 

The  Influence  of  the  Project  on 
Education 

Our  interviews  with  the  three  field 
people  all  touched  on  the  extent  to 
which  the  School  Board  Administration 
Project  was  affecting  the  practice  of 
education,  particularly  among  trustees 
in  Ontario.  All  three  tended  to  agree 
that,  although  measuring  the  impact  of 
the  trustee  workshops  was  very  difficult 
if  not  impossible,  the  workshops  were 
extremely  useful  and  should  be 
continued. 

Mrs.  Hendry  commented; 

‘You  know,  the  only  problem  is  that  it’s 
like  the  effect  of  education  on  society  - 
you  can’t  measure  it.  It  again  gets  down 
to  the  personal  level  - whether  or  not 
people  are  willing  to  admit  that  they 
have  changed  their  ideas.  I certainly  am. 

I’ve  changed  my  ideas  on  a number  of 
things  as  a result  of  my  being  involved 
with  this  particular  Department.’ 

Mr.  Muir’s  feelings  about  the  influence 
of  the  project  on  education  were  put  to 
us  this  way: 

‘It  has  made  a significant  contribution 
to  education.  Especially,  I would  say,  it 
had  a tremendous  impact  on  the  opera- 
tion of  larger  units  of  administration  in 
1969,  when  county  boards  came  in.  The 
programs  were  some  preparation  for 
them.  I’ve  had  people  say,  “Thank 
heaven  you  had  this  program  already  in 
process  because  without  it  we  would 
have  floundered  much  more  badly  than 
we  did.”  ’ 

Mr.  Singleton  gave  somewhat  more 
specific  reasons  for  his  judgment  that 
the  workshops  have  been  valuable: 

‘Now,  first  of  all,  there  is  the  professional 
judgment  about  the  way  things  have 
changed.  I think  that  most  of  us  in  public 
education  can  see  a dramatic  change  in 
trustees,  some  of  it  for  the  better  and 
some  of  it  for  the  worse.  The  part  that 
has  been  for  the  better  has  been  in  those 
areas  related  to  the  workshops,  such  as 
the  relationships  between  officials  and 
trustees,  the  methods  of  evaluation,  and 
the  responsibilities  of  trustees.  The  part 
that  has  been  for  the  worse  has  been 
related  to  the  environment  - for  instance, 
trustees  are  more  politically  oriented 
than  they  used  to  be. 

‘And  then  there  is  a gross  measurement 
aspect  of  change  in  trustee  behavior.  In 
those  early  days,  we  tackled  such  things 
as  the  board  agendas,  and  it  is  my  ob-  ^ 
servation  that  they  have  dramatically 
changed  in  the  province.  We  tackled,  ^ 
also  in  those  early  days,  the  problem  of  I 
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the  Davies/Brickell  system  of  operation, 
and  that  is  now  fairly  widespread.  Then 
we  studied  this  problem  of  policy  books, 
and  now  there  are  a surprising  number 
of  policy  books  in  operation  in  the  prov- 
ince. And  the  wiping  out  of  standing 
committees,  which  we  recommended 
doing,  has  been  widely  accepted,  except 
on  big  boards  such  as  those  in  Metro- 
politan Toronto.  So  I can  see  in  gross 
measurement  terms  a number  of  signifi- 
cant changes.  I’m  not  talking  about  their 
quality:  I’m  just  saying  that  they  do  exist 
and  they  didn’t  exist  before.  You  can 
argue  that  they  might  have  occurred 
with  or  without  the  project,  and  I can’t 
argue.  I don’t  know.’ 

The  Value  of  the  Project  Vis-d-Vis 
Other  OISE  Activities 

All  three  interviewees  were  in  an  excel- 
lent position  to  express  opinions  on  the 
value  of  the  School  Board  Administra- 
tion Project  in  comparison  to  other  OISE 
activities.  Mr.  Muir,  through  his  position 
on  the  OSTC,  was  knowledgeable  about 
a number  of  Institute  activities.  Mr. 
Singleton  represented  administrators  on 
OISE’s  Board  of  Governors  and  served 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  that  com- 
pleted OISE’s  present  building.  He  has 
therefore  worked  with  a large  number  of 
people  at  OISE.  Mrs.  Hendry  and  her 
Board  have  had  a great  deal  of  contact 
with  OISE  - with  Field  Development  and 
Graduate  Studies  as  well  as  R&D. 

Said  Mrs.  Hendry: 

‘We’ve  had  quite  a thing  going  between 
this  Board  and  OISE  and  we  really  feel 
very  strongly  that  we’ve  got  our  money’s 
worth.  Our  Board  doesn’t  have  a re- 
search department;  that  is  why  we  have 
used  OISE.  OISE  is  there  and  has  the 
facilities  and  wants  them  to  be  used.’ 

From  their  experience  with  a number  of 
aspects  of  OISE  functioning,  all  three 
interviewees  felt  strongly  that  the  School 
Board  Administration  Project  was  a 
vitally  important  part  of  OISE’s  work. 

For  example,  Mrs.  Hendry  said: 

‘If  nothing  else  at  OISE  hangs  together, 

I certainly  hope  that  Department 
[Educational  Administration]  does, 
because  I think  it  has  been  invaluable 
as  far  as  boards  and  their  functioning  are 
concerned.  Those  on  this  project  started 
from  scratch,  from  a point  where  OISE 
was  a little  bit  questionable  in  most 
people’s  minds;  the  thought  of  anybody 
walking  into  a board  room  and  saying 
“well,  you  could  improve’’  would  have 
been  taken  a very  dim  view  of  by  most 
people.’ 

Mr.  Muir’s  comments  were: 

‘Trustees  are  very  interested  in  the 
whole  OISE  deal  and  those  who  have 
had  contact  have  a pretty  good  opinion 
of  the  entire  Educational  Administration 


branch.  Now  I don’t  think  I’m  talking  out 
of  turn  when  I say  that  some  trustees 
don’t  think  too  highly  of  the  theoretical 
approach.  This  is  one  of  the  problems 
from  our  point  of  view  - to  get  OISE 
down  to  a level  where  it  talks  facts  that 
are  within  the  capacity  of  the  average 
individual  to  understand.  I think  that  the 
Administration  bunch  has  pretty  well 
come  down.  Ed  Hickcox  kids  me  about 
it,  but  checks  to  see  that  his  team  is  not 
going  off  on  Cloud  9.  Living  way  up  on 
Cloud  9 is  one  of  the  Institute’s  handi- 
caps, one  of  the  reasons  it  is  criticized 
so  much  - in  the  early  days,  it  was  really 
ivory  tower.  I think  this  is  improving, 
that  it  is  getting  down  to  grass  roots - 
in  Field  Development  as  well  as  in 
Administration.  Now,  mind  you,  a lot  of 
people  don’t  think  so,  but  the  fault  there 
is  that  they  don’t  realize  that  OISE  is,  in 
a way,  a university,  and  some  research 
has  to  be  done.  But  the  people  at  OISE 
should  communicate  what  they  are 
doing,  and  I think  they  should  put  as 
much  stress  as  they  possibly  can  on 
rendering  a service.’ 

Mr.  Singleton  had  a number  of  remarks 
to  make: 

‘OISE  for  many  years  was  suffering  from 
intellectual  arrogance  - that  theoretical, 
impractical,  ivory  tower  arrogance.  It’s 
only  recently  that  many  people  at  OISE 
have  come  to  realize  that  people  who 
are  administering  systems  politically 
need  skills  - not  written  up  in  books  - 
that  enable  them  to  do  things  with  peo- 
ple, to  make  incremental  gains.  There  is 
a dimension  to  the  problem  that  the 
theoretician  doesn’t  get,  and  that’s 
where  the  rapport  is  now  improving.  In 
other  words,  the  old  idea  that  the 
Institute  would  come  in  and  “show  me 
how  to  do  it,”  without  any  knowledge  of 
the  practical  background  or  the  climate 
within  which  I work,  is  now  disappearing. 
Last  year  I detected  a kind  of  mutual 
tolerance  between  OISE  people  and 
practicing  administrators  that  was  not 
there  before,  and  I think  a surprising 
amount  of  if  is  due  to  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  Educational  Administra- 
tion. Now,  don’t  get  me  wrong.  I’m  not 


Dr.  J.  G.  Scott  (seated)  and  Dr.  E.  S.  Hickcox, 
both  of  OISE,  planning  a workshop  for  the 
project 


saying  that  the  work  other  people  at 
OISE  are  doing  does  not  have  long- 
range  implications  or  that  it  doesn’t 
make  OISE  acceptable  to  international 
scholars.  What  I’m  talking  about  is  the 
gap  between  OISE  and  the  educational 
community.  I think  the  gap  has  been 
bridged  largely  because  of  the  success 
of  the  trustee  workshops,  because  of 
the  relationship  between  Ed  Admin, 
OCLEA,  and  OAEAO,  and  because  of 
some  of  the  staff  input  into  local  in- 
service  training  programs.  These  activi- 
ties, more  than  any  others,  certainly 
more  than  the  papers  written  and  the 
research  projects  at  OISE,  are 
responsible  for  this  change. 

‘Ed  Admin  has  taken  a certain  line.  From 
my  point  of  view,  it’s  the  right  line  in 
Ontario  at  this  time.  The  level  of  liaison 
between  the  Institute  and  the  schools 
(including  trustees,  administrators,  and 
teachers)  of  the  province  attained  by 
Ed  Admin  is  much  higher  than  that  in 
other  departments.  And  that,  as  I see  it, 
has  resulted  in  a change  in  the  Ed  Admin 
people,  namely,  they  are  less  theoretical 
than  those  in  other  departments  and 
their  projects  tend  to  be  more  oriented 
to  practical  needs  of  local  systems.  In 
a sense,  I guess  this  means  that  a con- 
cession was  made  against  research.  If 
they  could  stay  at  home  on  Bloor  Street 
and  write  their  papers  for  the  journals, 
their  scholarly  reputations  would  be 
greater  on  an  international  level.  And 
I suspect  that  they  have  had  to  make 
some  conscious  compromise  about 
what’s  in  the  interest  of  the  Institute, 
what’s  in  the  interest  of  education,  and 
what’s  in  the  interest  of  education  in 
Ontario.  They  are  no  doubt  suffering  a 
little  because  of  this  compromise,  so  I 
have  some  sympathy  for  them  - but  I 
don’t  tell  them  that;  I just  tell  them  they 
are  doing  the  right  thing.  Sometimes 
they  say,  “You  know,  we’re  more  accept- 
able here  than  we  are  on  Bloor  Street.” 

‘Other  departments  at  OISE  that  are 
starting  to  make  tentative  moves  in  the 
same  direction  have  to  realize  that  it 
took  years  for  some  of  the  Ed  Admin 
people  to  be  accepted.  It’s  a five-year 
fight,  and  they’ve  got  to  get  very  deeply 
involved,  and  a lot  of  them  aren’t  pre- 
pared to  put  that  kind  of  effort  into  it. 

Now  the  Ed  Admin  people  are  at  the 
payoff  stage,  where  they  are  acceptable 
at  any  gathering  of  administrators.  But 
they  got  there  by  putting  in  a lot  of  pre- 
liminary work.  And  they  have  a certain 
attitude  that  some  other  people  at  OISE 
will  perhaps  never  have  - unless  they 
believe  in  practical  input,  any  attempt 
they  make  at  compromise  will  be  purely 
superficial.  The  Ed  Admin  people  I have 
dealt  with  are  not  merely  making  a con- 
cession to  our  problems;  they  know  they 
are  the  real  problems  of  practical 
administration.’ 
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Madeline  Hardy 


Madeline  Hardy  did  both  her  M.Ed. 
(1966)  and  Ed.D.  (1968)  programs  at 
OISE  in  the  Department  of  Curriculum. 
She  is  a professor  of  education  at 
Althouse  College,  University  of  Western 
Ontario,  co-investigator  in  a research 
project  funded  by  the  Canada  Council, 
and  chairman  (1972/73)  of  the  Canadian 
Council  for  Exceptional  Children. 


Graduate 

Interview 

Interviewers;  jh:  Jane  Hill;  ms:  Mary  Stager 


mh:  Althouse  was  originally  a college 
to  prepare  people  for  secondary  school 
teaching.  When  the  Elementary  Depart- 
ment was  added  in  1967, 1 went  to  help 
to  set  it  up.  Four  of  us  provide  leader- 
ship in  this  Department,  but  we  bring  in 
people  from  the  community  and  other 
parts  of  the  university  to  work  with  us. 
Responsibility  is  hard  to  specify.  We  all 
jyse  our  specialized  skills,  but  no  one 
person  is  exclusively  responsible  for 
any  area. 

jh:  What  interests  you  most  about  your 
job?  mh:  I specially  enjoy  the  freedom 
we  have  to  plan  our  own  program,  the 
experience  of  working  with  people  who 
can  work  in  this  team  way,  and  the  inter- 
action with  the  students. 

jh:  What  do  you  do  in  a typicai  week? 
mh:  There  are  regular  classes  with 
students.  We  don’t  actually  give  lecture 
courses;  we  use  an  integrated  team 
program,  which  is  planned  in  detail  for 
several  months  at  a time.  In  a typical 
week  I work  in  this  program  with  my 
colleagues,  work  with  teachers  in  the 
community,  or,  periodically,  observe 


students  doing  practice  teaching  and 
talk  to  their  supervising  teachers.  And 
then  our  college  is  on  a committee  - 
structure,  and  the  work  is  time  consum- 
ing. One  day  a week  I work  on  a project 
concerned  with  developmental  reading 
skills.  Dr.  Richard  Stennett,  head  of  the 
London  Board’s  Research  Department; 
his  colleague’Dr.  Padric  Smythe;  Dr.  R.  H. 
Wilson,  a linguist  from  Western;  and  I 
launched  the  study  and  we’ve  had 
Canada  Council  support  since  1969.  We 
tried  to  find  a model  for  beginning  read- 
ing but  it  just  doesn’t  exist,  so  we’re 
trying  to  isolate  the  skills,  develop  tests, 
and  test  young  children  to  find  out  the 
sequence  of  events  in  beginning  reading. 

jh:  What  aspects  of  the  work  you  do 
have  involved  educational  innovation? 
mh:  I think  most  of  it  has.  I began  teach- 
ing in  a little  rural  school,  later  became 
a primary  school  teacher,  and  then  a 
speech  correction  teacher.  For  ten  years 
prior  to  enrolling  at  OISE,  I worked  in  a 
reading  clinic.  Toward  the  end  of  that 
time,  I was  asked  to  transfer  out  into  the 
system  some  of  the  skills  I used  with 
individual  students -first,  as  a general 
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consultant  in  grades  4, 5,  and  6,  then, 
as  reading  supervisor  for  the  whole 
system. 

jh;  Why  did  you  decide  to  take  up 
graduate  work  in  education  and  why  did 
you  choose  OiSE?  mh:  My  decision  to 
do  graduate  work  goes  away  back.  When 
I decided  to  go  into  speech  - special 
education,  really  - 1 took  a Department 
of  Education  course.  It  really  changed 
things  for  me,  and  I don’t  like  to  hear 
people  being  critical  of  Ministry  courses 
because,  for  some  people,  they  do  won- 
derful things.  I decided  to  go  more 
deeply  into  this  area,  so  the  next  sum- 
mer I entered  a program  in  the  graduate 
school  at  Columbia  University  Teachers 
College.  I was  in  the  odd  position  of 
having  no  undergraduate  degree  be- 
cause I’d  gone  straight  from  grade  13 
to  teachers’  college  and  started  to  teach 
at  age  18.  Now  I wanted  to  study  in 
depth  but  couldn’t  get  into  graduate 
school  in  Ontario.  However,  in  certain 
unusual  circumstances,  the  graduate 
school  at  Columbia  will  - or  would  at 
that  time  - admit  people  without  a 
degree  to  a graduate  program  and 
award  undergraduate  credit.  So  I did  a 
B.Sc.  degree  in  the  graduate  school. 
When  I came  back  to  Ontario,  I couldn’t 
get  proper  certification,  although  the 
course  had  satisfied  me  completely  and 
given  me  what  I wanted  from  it  as  far  as 
my  work  was  concerned.  At  that  point,  I 
resigned  myself  to  the  fact  that,  to  be 
respectable  in  the  eyes  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  I must  get  an  Ontario 
degree.  That’s  why  I went  to  OISE,  but 
when  1 enrolled  it  was  the  OCE  graduate 
school. 

jh:  How  effectively  did  your  OISE  experi- 
ence, and  particularly  the  R&D  compo- 
nent, prepare  you  for  your  present  job? 
mh:  I did  more  research,  in  addition 
to  my  thesis,  than  I had  bargained  for. 

Dr.  D’Oyley  asked  me  to  work  on  the 
first  revision  of  the  Dominion  Reading 
Tests.  It  turned  out  to  be  almost  a 
full-time  job  but  I look  back  on  it  as  a 
valuable  experience.  The  research  com- 
ponent of  the  program  has  certainly 
been  valuable  because  I’ve  continued 
to  be  very  active  in  research.  I wouldn’t 
have  missed  that.  As  for  the  overall  OISE 
program,  it’s  hard  to  say.  It  didn’t  specifi- 
cally prepare  me  for  my  present  position 
because  I think  that  everything  I’ve  done 
for  the  past  twenty  years  prepared  me, 
but  it’s  one  of  the  things. 

jh:  Have  you  had  any  contact  with  OISE 
or  used  any  of  its  resources  since  you 
graduated?  mh:  I’ve  had  considerable 
contact  with  the  Institute  since  I gradu- 
ated, especially  with  the  Department  of 
Special  Education  and  with  Bob  Stinson 
and  Sam  McKeown  of  the  Western 
Ontario  Field  Centre,  with  whom  we 
frequently  consult.  Also,  two  years  ago 


the  Institute  asked  me  to  help  with  an 
evaluation  of  its  first  three  field  centres. 
That  was  valuable  to  me  because  I met 
all  kinds  of  school  people;  we  went  out 
and  interviewed  people  all  over  the 
province.  So  I am  fortunate  in  the  things 
I get  to  do  - partly  because  of  OISE. 
We’ve  had  Dr.  Wees  up  to  talk  to  our 
students,  and  Phil  Sorrill  in  my  Depart- 
ment, who  is  interested  in  social  studies, 
works  with  Garnet  McDiarmid  and  his 
associates.  We  have  OISE  publications 
in  our  library  and  they  are  included  on 
the  students’  reading  lists. 

jh:  Would  you  recommend  OISE  to  a 
friend  for  graduate  work  in  education? 
mh:  By  all  means.  In  fact  I did,  just  re- 
cently, to  a colleague  who  is  interested 
in  an  advanced  education  degree. 

jh:  Do  you  think  that  OISE  is  helping  to 
solve  the  current  problems  in  education 
in  Ontario?  mh:  I think  the  major  prob- 
lems with  which  OISE  could  be  con- 
cerned are:  our  need  for  coordination  of 
educational  resources;  our  need  for  an 
overall  plan  on  research,  one  that 
establishes  priorities  for  what  we  need 
to  know;  and  our  desperate  need  for 
strong  educational  leaders.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  OISE  is  con- 
tributing significantly  to  the  solution  of 
these  problems.  I don’t  think  it’s  assis- 
ting in  the  coordination  of  resources  - 
I feel  it’s  too  closed  an  institution  to  do 
that,  although  it’s  starting  to  reach  out 
more.  I think  that  taking  some  of  the 
research  money  away  from  the  Institute 
and  spreading  it  around  and  making  it 
competitive  was  the  best  thing  that  ever 
happened  - because  now  people  will 
be  forced  to  reach  out.  I think  OISE 
could  do  a lot  about  setting  priorities  for 
the  province  in  educational  research  by 
cooperating  with  the  Ministry  and  with 
other  people  who  are  responsible  for 
research.  But  I don’t  think  it  is  doing  so, 
at  least,  not  very  effectively.  About  the 
strong  educational  leaders,  sure,  I think 
the  Institute  could  produce  them  in 
some  of  its  graduate  programs.  I don’t 
know  if  OISE  is  doing  so  or  not.  As  for 
graduate  education  itself  - that,  OISE 
is  doing  well. 

jh:  Are  there  any  suggestions  you  would 
put  forward  for  improvement  in  OISE’s 
graduate  program?  mh:  I would  suggest 
one  major  change.  I feel  that  in  an  ideal 
situation  you  would  have  both  under- 
graduate and  graduate  education.  I don’t 
think  that  OISE  can  ever  be  viable  as 
long  as  it’s  just  a graduate  school; 

I think  it  has  to  have  the  teacher  educa- 
tion component  tied  to  it.  That  will  bring 
it  out  into  the  schools  and  the  com- 
munity. My  ideal  institution  would  have 
a four-  or  five-year  teacher  education 
program  plus  a big  research  component 
plus  a graduate  school.  I think  it  takes 
all  three  to  make  it  well  rounded. 


Crawford  Heritage 


Crawford  Heritage  is  principal  of 
Rockcliffe  Senior  Public  School  in  the 
Borough  of  York.  He  attended  OISE  as 
a part-time  student  in  the  Department  of 
Curriculum  and  received  an  M.Ed. 
degree  in  1972.  Before  coming  to  the 
Institute,  he  studied  for  his  B.A.  in  the 
Extension  Department  of  the  University 
of  Toronto.  He  has  had  experience  as 
a classroom  teacher  and  vice-principal 
as  well  as  principal. 


ms:  What  do  you,  as  a principal,  do  in 
a typical  work  week?  ch:  No  two  weeks 
are  the  same.  The  operation  of  an  inner 
city  and  special  assignment  school  like 
Rockcliffe  involves  a multitude  of  prob- 
lems and  daily  emergencies,  but  the 
following  are  some  of  the  more  routine 
duties:  organization,  development,  and 
evaluation  of  the  school  program;  atten- 
tion to  individual  teacher  problems; 
‘administrivia’  resulting  from  meetings 
with  administration  personnel,  special 
services,  and  the  principals’  associa- 
tion; biweekly  meetings  with  the  vice- 
principal and  the  guidance  chairman; 
meetings  with  staff  as  a whole  and/or  . 
curriculum  chairmen;  parent  interviews; 
discussion  of  problems  with  individual 
students  and  groups  of  students;  infor- 
mation to  parents  about  educational 
tours  conducted  by  the  schooj  and  the 
board  of  education;  requisitions  to  the 
administration  office  for  equipment, 
supplies,  and  services;  observation  of 
teachers  and  follow-up  reports;  consul- 
tations with  the  Youth  Bureau  and  the 
community  relations  officers;  discus- 
sions with  caretaking  staff;  school  con- 
sultative committee  meetings  involving 
parents,  teachers,  and  trustees;  con- 
cerns arising  from  the  Rockcliffe  Drop-In 
Centre  sponsored  by  the  Borough  of 
York  Recreation  Department. 


ms:  What  interests  you  most  in  your  job? 
ch:  It  is  a tremendous  challenge,  I feel, 
to  be  able  to  work  with  students  at  the 
grade  7 and  8 level  of  education.  These 
young  teenagers  have  many  problems 
to  contend  with,  and  it  is  most  gratifying 
for  us,  the  staff  at  Rockcliffe  Senior,  to 
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see  most  of  our  students,  if  not  all, 
achieving  success  throughout  the  school 
year  - whether  it  be  academic  accom- 
plishment, athletic  endeavor,  choir  work, 
or  simply  learning  how  to  get  along  with 
other  people. 

ms:  What  are  the  aspects  of  your  job  that 
involve  innovation?  ch:  Program  organi- 
zation and  development  at  Rockcliffe  is 
innovative.  The  improvements  to  be  made 
in  the  school  building  and  the  surround- 
ing property  are  innovative  and  we  expect 
that  we  will  be  able  to  provide  a more 
enriched  program  for  our  students.  I think 
our  methods  of  interpreting  the  school 
program  to  parents  - for  example,  school 
newsletters,  parent/teacher  interviews, 
parent  meetings,  and  the  reporting 
system  - might  also  be  regarded  as 
innovative. 

ms:  Why  did  you  decide  to  do  graduate 
work  in  education  and  why  did  you 
choose  to  come  to  OISE?  ch:  I felt  it  would 
be  a challenge  for  me  and  would  also 
serve  a useful  purpose.  OISE  was  the 
only  place  I could  obtain  an  M.Ed.  while 
continuing  to  work  in  Toronto. 

ms:  Did  you,  as  a part-time  student,  feel 
short-changed  in  relation  to  the  full-time 
students  at  OISE?  ch:  I definitely  didn’t 
feel  short-changed.  My  advisor,  Doug 
Roberts,  was  very  willing  to  see  me  and 
gave  me  as  much  time  as  I needed. 

ms:  What  were  the  most  important  things 
you  learned  at  OISE?  ch:  The  course  I 
took  from  Doug  Roberts  in  science  - the 
theoretical  and  practical  aspects  of 
science  teaching  - was  the  best  course  I 
ever  took.  He  taught  me  how  to  organize 
my  thoughts  and  materials  and  how  to 
support  my  arguments.  It  was  the  first 
time  I’d  had  a professor  who  gave  so 
much  feedback.  He’d  give  two  pages  of 
single-spaced  typing  in  reply  to  one 
paper.  I worked  harder  for  this  course 
than  any  other. 

ms:  How  well  did  your  experience  at 
OISE  prepare  you  for  your  present  job? 
ch:  Not  as  well  as  I had  anticipated,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  courses  - 
although  I am  better  able  to  understand 
the  intricacies  of  curriculum  building  as 
a result  of  it. 

ms:  Have  you  since  had  any  contact  with 
OISE  or  used  any  of  its  resources^  ch:  I 
have  had  contact  only  with  my  advisor, 
who  recently  sent  me  final  comments  on 
one  of  my  papers.  He  also  told  me  that 
the  Institute  is  starting  an  Ed.D.  program. 
If  I were  going  to  go  on  with  my  educa- 
tion, I’d  do  it  at  OISE,  but  I don’t  think  I 
will  unless  it  can  be  done  on  an  extra- 
curricular basis.  Right  now  one  must 
spend  at  least  a year  full  time. 

ms:  Have  you  any  suggestions  for 


improvement  in  OISE’s  graduate  pro- 
gram? ch:  Some  courses,  in  my  opinion, 
require  major  reorganization.  To  end  on 
a positive  note,  however,  I feel  very 
fortunate  in  having  had  such  a valuable 
advisor  as  Dr.  Roberts  give  me  so  much 
of  his  time. 


Nancy  Johnston 


Nancy  Johnston  is  chief  psychologist  at 
the  Niagara  Child  Development  Centre 
(NCDC)  in  Welland  and  associate  pro- 
fessor of  psychology  at  Brock  University. 
She  was  a student  in  OISE’s  Department 
of  Applied  Psychology  and  received  her 
Ph.D.  in  1968. 

nj:  The  Niagara  Child  Development 
Centre  is  both  a treatment  centre  for 
emotionally  disturbed  children  and  a 
psycho-educational  assessment  centre. 
My  responsibilities  include  planning 
projects  and  programs,  participating  in 
and  directing  programs,  and  supervising 
assessment  and  treatment.  I am  also 
responsible  for  directing  a volunteer 
corps  of  seventy  students  from  my  class 
at  Brock  and  for  coordinating  NCDC 
services  with  the  services  provided  by 
the  four  sponsoring  school  boards. 

At  Brock  University  I teach  a course  in 
the  psychology  of  exceptional  children 
to  third-  and  fourth-year  students.  I 
would  say  that  one-third  to  one-half  of 
my  students  intend  to  go  into  teaching. 

jh:  What  do  you  particularly  like  about 
your  work?  nj:  What  I really  enjoy  most 
is  having  the  Brock  students  work  at 
NCDC  as  volunteers.  The  first  year  I 
taught  the  course  I didn’t  use  the  stu- 
dents. Now,  because  they  are  volunteer- 
ing, I have  arranged  a practicum  seminar 
and  use  people  who  are  actually 
remedial  teachers  to  run  it. 

jh:  Why  did  you  decide  to  do  graduate 
work  and  why  at  OISE?  nj:  Before 
coming  to  OISE  I worked  part  time  for 
the  mental  health  clinic  in  St.  Catharines, 
and  some  80  percentef  our  referrals 
were  children  who  came  because  they 
were  not  doing  well  in  school.  I had 
always  been  interested  in  schools  and 
education,  but  my  experience  in  the 
clinic  precipitated  rpy  decision  to  do 


graduate  work.  OISE  was  the  only  place  ^ 
where  I could  get  the  educational  side  « 
of  psychology  without  going  far  away.  ^ 
I wanted  learning  theory  most  but  I * 
wanted  it  to  be  fairly  practical  too.  I .3 
wanted  to  learn  something  and  get  some  ^ 
techniques  and  skills. 

'k- 

jh:  How  well  did  your  OISE  experience  ^ 
help  to  prepare  you  for  your  present  job?  (. 
nj:  I had  a lot  of  experience  with  staff 
research.  I worked  on  Dave  Olson’s  study 
of  preschool  children’s  concept  acquisi- 
tion and  the  relation  of  language  to  con- 
cept acquisition,  on  David  Ausubel  and 
Floyd  Robinson’s  educational  psychology 
textbook,  and  as  Don  Fitzgerald’s 
assistant  on  a project  studying  the  use 
of  different  modes  of  learning  by  high 
school  students.  I haven’t  used  research  . . 
techniques  as  much  as  I have  the  theo- 
retical and  practical  aspects  of  my 
program,  but  they  do  help  me.  I find 
that  every  project  I do  helps  me  tighten 
my  thinking  and  be  more  critical,  and 
that’s  important. 

H 

jh:  Have  you  had  any  sort  of  contact  with 
the  Institute  since  you  graduated? 
nj:  OISE  is  a kind  of  resource  centre  for  ; 
me.  When  I need  information,  I call  Kent 
Henderson  and  other  people  in  Applied 
Psychology.  Also,  when  I’m  looking  to  ' ‘ 
fill  positions  at  NCDC,  I look  there  for 
students.  I use  the  OISE  library  when  I 
go  to  Toronto,  but  because  of  the  reluc- 
tance to  loan  films  or  curriculum  mater- 
ials to  people  who  live  outside  the  city, 

I find  that  it  is  not  a great  help.  We  have 
some  OISE  publications,  but  I would  ; 
appreciate  it  if  the  Institute  had  a mailing 
list  or  newsletter  or  something  to  keep 
graduates  in  touch  with  what  is  going  on. 

jh:  Would  you  recommend  OISE  to  some- 
one seeking  an  advanced  degree  in 
education?  nj:  Generally  speaking,  I 
would,  but  I would  suggest  that  he  look 
at  it  first.  Like  everything  else,  OISE 
changes  from  time  to  time.  If  the  depart- 
ment concerned  had  some  strong  peo- 
ple, I would  certainly  recommend  it. 

jh:  Would  you  suggest  that  any  changes 
be  made  in  OISE’s  R&D  or  graduate 
programs?  nj:  I don’t  know  enough 
about  what  you  call  the  research  and 
development  program  to  say  anything, 
except  that  it  seems  to  focus  on  the 
interests  of  OISE  staff  rather  than  on 
requests  for  assistance.  As  for  the 
graduate  program,^l  would  like  to  see 
the  students  develop  more  practical 
skills.  When  I hire  a graduate  of  an  OISE 
doctoral  program,  I know  in  my  heart 
that  it’s  more  important  that  he  have 
the  theoretical  knowledge,  but  he  should 
know  how  to  administer  tests  and  carry 
out  other  practical  techniques  as  well.  * 
That  kind  of  training  is  a pain,  I know, 
but  it  can  and  should  be  done,  and 
OISE  has  the  facilities  to  do  it. 
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Moral 

Education 

Project 


Activity  in  the  area  of  moral  education 
began  at  OISE  in  1967  when  Clive  Beck 
of  the  Department  of  History  and  Phil- 
osophy of  Education  and  Edmund 
Sullivan  of  the  Department  of  Applied 
Psychology  initiated  a seminar  on  that 
topic  ‘just  to  see  if  anybody  was  inter- 
ested.’ A good  many  students  definitely 
were:  the  seminar  generated  several 
follow-up  studies,  a number  of  papers, 
and  a great  deal  of  lasting  enthusiasm 
among  those  who  attended.  In  1968, 
Beck,  Sullivan,  and  Brian  Crittenden  of 
the  Department  of  History  and  Philos- 
ophy convened  an  international  confer- 
ence that  received  favorable  comment 
from  the  Mackay  Committee  and 
contributed  to  the  recommendations  of 
that  Committee. 

As  a result  of  this  positive  response, 
further  seminars  were  held,  an  investi- 
gation into  the  literature  on  moral 
reasoning  was  undertaken,  and  a series 
of  research  studies  was  initiated  by 
Dr.  Sullivan  and  his  students.  Of  more 
direct  practical  interest,  however.  Beck 
and  Sullivan  introduced  an  experimental 
course  on  ethics  into  several  local 
schools.  Eventually,  in  1970,  all  these 
activities  crystallized  to  form  the  Moral 
Education  Project,  with  the  overall  aim 
of  establishing  new  moral  education 
programs  in  schools  throughout  Ontario. 
The  project  has  since  attracted  favor- 
able attention  from  the  Ministry  of 
Education  and  is  presently  being  con- 
ducted under  contract  from  the  Ministry. 

What  Is  Moral  Education? 

Moral  education  in  the  school  has  a long 
history,  during  which  its  purposes  have 
been  variously  interpreted.  Recent  con- 
siderations of  the  topic  in  Ontario  have 
provided  a contemporary  perspective 
through  the  Mackay  Report.  The  report 
cautions  against  confusing  matters  of 
discipline  and  deportment  with  moral 
issues  and  against  thinking  that  moral 
education  is  intended  to  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  absolute  values.  The 
sort  of  moral  education  that  the  Mackay 
Report  considers  important  has  to  do 
with  improving  moral  reasoning  or 
understanding,  with  stimulating  the 
development  of  the  young  person’s 
powers  to  make  value  judgments  and 
moral  decisions,  and  is  similar  to  the 
Hall-Dennis  Commission’s  view  that 


‘moral  development  means  helping 
people  through  practice  to  make  moral 
decisions.’ 

In  a recent  article  (Orbit  10,  p.  6),  Clive 
Beck  summed  it  up  this  way: 

‘Moral  education  is  going  on  in  our 
schools,  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  And 
an  increasing  number  of  teachers  and 
students  are  asking  that  it  be  encour- 
aged - even  to  the  point  where  courses 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  moral 
issues  are  included  in  the  school 
curriculum. 

‘The  word  “moral,”  here,  is  to  be  inter- 
preted broadly.  It  is  popularly  associated 
with  the  use,  abuse,  or  non-use  of 
alcohol,  drugs,  sex,  and  the  like.  In  the 
“hidden  curriculum”  of  many  teachers, 
it  is  tied  to  punctuality,  neatness,  docil- 
ity, and  conscientiousness  in  school- 
work.  But  many  of  those  who  are 
pressing  for  moral  education  in  the 
schools  obviously  have  in  mind  the  dis- 
cussion of  a wide  range  of  issues, 
including  parent-child  relationships, 
civil  disobedience,  business  ethics,  the 
moral  status  of  war,  mercy  killing, 
inequalities  in  society,  crime  and  pun- 
ishment, and  “quality  of  life.”  ’ 

In  a program  of  this  kind,  the  teacher 
has  a new  role  - that  of  stimulating 
moral  development  rather  than  pro- 
pounding moral  tenets.  And  this  should 
be  done,  so  current  opinion  indicates, 
in  a variety  of  subject  areas  by  using 
diagnostic  and  instructional  methods 
consistent  with  the  most  recent  findings 
from  developmental  psychology  about 
the  growth  of  the  child’s  ability  to 
reason  morally. 

The  Ministry  of  Education  is  encourag- 
ing research  into  new  approaches  to 
moral  education  in  Ontario  schools. 
There  is  no  clear  consensus  on  the  form 
such  courses  should  take,  but  Beck  and 
Sullivan  are  investigating  the  possibilities 
of  one  form. 

Theory  and  Application 

The  OISE  Moral  Education  Project  has 
been  much  influenced  by  the  theory  of 
moral  development  proposed  by 
Lawrence  Kohiberg.  This  theory  has 
many  similarities  to  the  treatment  of 
moral  development  in  the  theories  of 


Piaget  and  Dewey,  but  has  been  worked 
out  in  much  greater  detail  and  has 
received  much  more  empirical  support. 
Briefly,  according  to  Kohiberg’s  theory, 
there  are  six  progressive  stages  of  moral 
development.  The  first  two  are  pre-moral 
- outlook  is  largely  determined  by  self- 
interest  and  fear  of  punishment;  the 
third  and  fourth  are  conformity  stages  - 
outlook  is  determined  largely  by  social 
needs  and,  in  the  higher  stage,  by  a 
system  of  rules;  and  the  fifth  and  sixth 
are  post-conformity  stages  - they  involve 
the  understanding  of  social  contract 
and  basic  moral  principles.  Not  all  chil- 
dren - or  adults  - ever  reach  stages  5 
and  6,  but  according  to  the  theory  the 
order  in  which  the  stages  appear  is 
invariant. 

Kohiberg  has  been  concerned,  primarily, 
with  describing  moral  development  in 
terms  of  these  stages  and,  secondarily, 
with  stimulating  advances  in  moral 
reasoning  in  experimental  situations. 
Thus  he  has  found  that  students  may  be 
stimulated  to  move  upward  to  the  next 
stage  when  exposed  to  accounts  of 
fictitious  or  real  situations.  Based  on 
Kohiberg’s  research  findings,  the  OISE 
project  has  been  designed  to  assist  in 
the  wider  and  more  practical  goal  of 
developing  a moral  education  program 
for  use  in  the  schools. 

The  intentions  of  the  OISE  Moral 
Education  Project  are:  to  develop  a 
more  adequate  general  theory  of  moral 
development,  one  that  is  readily  under- 
standable to  teachers;  to  develop  objec- 
tive, easily  used  methods  for  assessing 
changes  in  moral  reasoning  patterns, 
attitudes,  and  behavior;  to  develop 
effective  methods  for  stimulating  moral 
development;  to  develop  appropriate 
materials  for  moral  education,  materials 
suitable  for  incorporation  into  existing 
curricula  at  a number  of  grade  levels; 
and  to  develop  a program  of  teacher 
training  in  the  area  of  moral  education. 

The  project  is  complex  (and  difficult  to 
describe)  because  it  is  designed  so  that 
‘everything  happens’  simultaneously. 
That  is,  research  and  the  development 
of  methods  and  materials  have  never 
been  separated  from  the  dissemination 
of  materials.  Dissemination,  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  project,  was  considered 
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important  because  the  project  is  con- 
cerned with  suggestions  and  materials 
that  can  be  made  available  and  applied 
immediately  rather  than  with  the  devel- 
opment of  a complete  or  unitary 
curriculum,  and  because  early  dissem- 
ination provides  feedback  from  teachers, 
which  in  turn  helps  to  guide  the  further 
development  of  materials. 

Throughout  the  life  of  the  project  there 
has  been  some  work  on  each  of  the 
objectives,  but  at  any  given  time  some 
aspects  receive  more  emphasis  than 
others.  As  well  as  the  testing  of  material 
and  approaches,  the  research  effort  has 
been  directed  to  answering  theoretical 
questions  about  how  moral  development 
occurs  and  how  best  to  characterize 
students  on  the  moral  dimension  - in 
other  words,  the  extension  of  Kohiberg’s 
ideas  into  the  classroom.  The  general 
approach  to  evaluation  has  been  to  test 
experimental  and  control  classes  prior 
to  the  teaching  experience,  to  test  them 
immediately  after  the  program,  and  then 
to  test  them  at  least  once  later.  Secon- 
dary students'  are  assessed  by  Kohl- 
berg’s  moral  reasoning  questionnaire. 
This  involves  having  the  student  read 
descriptions  of,  and  answer  questions 
about,  actual  moral  dilemmas  and  scor- 
ing his  level  of  moral  reasoning  in 
accordance  with  a system  of  rules.  The 
elementary  school  assessments  have 
been  done  through  verbal  questioning 
based  on  the  Kohiberg  questionnaire. 

Data  gathered  so  far  support  the  view 
that  teaching  intervention  does  in  fact 
increase  the  student’s  ability  to  think 
critically  on  moral  issues  and  that 
theoretical  discussion  is  a useful  tool 
for  increasing  the  level  of  moral  reason- 
ing, even  at  the  grade  5 level. 

Examples  of  Classroom  Experience 

In  1969/70  Clive  Beck  began  teaching 


an  experimental  course  in  ethics  at 
Pickering  High  School  in  cooperation 
with  Malcoim  Mitchell,  head  of  the 
history  department,  who  taught  ethics 
to  another  class  and  world  religions  to 
both.  The  following  year,  Mitchell  con- 
tinued these  courses  on  his  own,  using 
Beck’s  materials  and  employing  the 
same  ‘theoreticai  discussion  approach,’ 
which  helps  students  embody  moral 
principles  into  their  own  value  systems. 
Such  discussion  involves  the  analysis 
of  a given  principle  and  its  application 
to  a number  of  practical  cases  rather 
than  concentration  on  a single  case. 

This  approach  seems  to  arouse  more 
interest  among  students  and  ensures 
that  they  have  a body  of  theory,  devel- 
oped over  a period  of  time,  that  allows 
them  to  begin  answering  their  own 
questions.  Beck  maintained  close  con- 
tact with  Mitchell  and  helped  to  assess 
changes  in  the  moral  development  of 
the  students. 

In  1970/71  two  classes  at  Alderwood 
Collegiate  (Etobicoke)  were  enrolled  in 
an  introduction  to  humanities  course 
with  a values  emphasis,  and  met  regu- 
larly with  Beck  or  Sullivan  (or  both)  for 
classes  in  ethics.  A grade  1 1 class  was 
to  be  taught  for  three  years  and  a grade 
1 2 class  for  two.  They  are  being  com- 
pared with  control  groups  not  exposed 
to  the  program  and  both  groups  will  be 
followed  up  for  at  least  three  years. 

In  the  same  year,  grade  5 classes  at 
Stuart  Scott  and  Whitchurch  Highlands 
Schools  in  York  County  were  taught  as 
experimental  groups  and  compared 
with  control  groups  in  their  own  schools. 
Dr.  Beck  taught  certain  classes  in  the 
man  and  society  course,  using  materials 
especially  developed  for  ‘human 
relations.’  The  approach  was  simiiar 
to  that  used  with  older  students  at 
Pickering  and  Alderwood.  Maureen  Joy 


J.  Dupont,  vice-principal  at  Lome  Park  Secondary  School  in  Mississauga,  conducting  a course 
in  moral  education 
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joined  the  project  in  1971  and  taught  w 
the  same  students  (then  in  grade  6)  the 
following  year.  She  used  a ‘town  meet-  4 
ing’  format  for  discussion  of  situations  'll 
presenting  moral  problems.  Topics  for  1 
discussion  included  both  classic  moral  J 
dilemmas  and  such  current  questions  as  « 
the  ‘rights’  of  various  parties  in  a local 
garbage  collectors’  strike.  Dr.  Joy’s 
approach  differed  also  in  that  the 
teacher  did  not  introduce  higher-level 
ideas  - students  offered  explanations 
at  their  individual  levels  of  moral  reason- 
ing and  discussions  were  resolved  in 
terms  of  the  various  levels  represented. 

We  interviewed  four  students  at  Stuart 
Scott  School.  After  a lapse  of  almost  a 
year,  all  were  generally  enthusiastic 
about  the  program  and  each  remem- 
bered several  topics  discussed  in  Dr. 

Joy’s  classes;  they  recalled  the  classes 
as  ‘interesting’  or  ‘ a lot  of  fun,’  and  felt 
that  they  had  learned  ‘quite  a lot.’  ‘You 
could  discuss  and  get  something  out  of 
it  if  you  really  wanted  to,’  said  one  girl. 

‘And  each  person  has  a different  idea. 

. . . You  learn  how  to  work  a discussion 
so  it  isn’t  one  big  riot’  Their  memories 
of  the  first  year  were  less  clear,  probably 
because  of  the  longer  period  of  time 
that  had  elapsed. 

Their  teacher,  Mrs.  Donna  Kilpatrick, 
had  observed  Dr.  Beck’s  class  occasion- 
ally and  Dr.  Joy’s  only  once,  but  she 
was  familiar  with  the  Kohiberg  stages 
and  had  read  quite  a bit  on  moral 
development  She  remarked: 

‘You  could  really  see  the  differences 
among  kids;  the  Kohiberg  stages  stood 
right  out  Some  would  say,  “You  can’t 
do  that;  it’s  against  the  law,”  and  so  on, 
and  refuse  to  consider  it  further.  I could 
see  the  quality  of  the  discussion  improv- 
ing. I can’t  really  say  that  I noticed 
changes  [in  Kohiberg’s  stages  in  indi- 
viduals] throughout  the  course,  but  I 
wasn’t  looking  for  them.  I can  only  tell 
about  their  classroom  behavior,  not  their 
outside  behavior.  I think  the  course 
taught  some  of  them  to  rethink 
situations.’ 

Mrs.  Kilpatrick  went  on  to  say: 

‘I  tried  to  work  moral  reasoning  into 
other  topics  if  I could,  and  those  classes 
made  discussions  of  other  topics  easier. 
When  an  incident  arose  I tried  to  have 
the  kids  discuss  it  in  the  way  that  Dr. 

Beck  might.  “If  somebody  did  some- 
thing he  shouldn’t  in  the  schoolyard, 
should  he  be  punished?”,  for  example. 

But  this  was  hard.  Kids  are  less  likely 
to  express  honest  opinions  when  the 
person  being  punished  is  their  friend  . . . 
so  I think  the  approach  they  are  taking 
at  OISE,  discussing  more  theoretical  sit- 
uations, is  useful.  On  the  whole,  I am  very 
much  for  the  program.  It  gave  the  kids 
the  opportunity  to  express  their  own 
opinions  and  feelings,  without  being  told 
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they  were  wrong,  and  to  listen  to  other 
opinions.  They  realized  that  there  are 
two  sides  to  questions.  They  weren’t 
necessarily  persuaded  to  alter  their 
opinions,  but  Dr.  Beck  made  them 
evaluate  what  they  thought.’ 

In  the  past  two  years.  Dr.  Joy  has  also 
worked  with  St.  Leonard’s  and  Annun- 
ciation Separate  Schools  in  Toronto.  But 
the  OISE  involvement  at  these  schools 
differs  in  some  ways  from  earlier  experi- 
ences as  a result  of  a change  in  policy 
about  the  most  profitable  use  of  Institute 
staff.  At  first,  as  indicated,  a great  deal 
of  their  time  was  spent  actually  teaching 
experimental  classes.  Now,  however, 
they  devote  themselves  almost  entirely 
to  working  with  teachers.  Project  plans 
for  1972/73  noted: 

‘As  of  this  year ...  we  will  come  to  the 
end  of  extensive  personal  involvement 
in  ciassroom  teaching.  We  have  found 
this  extremely  rewarding  and  an  essen- 
tial basis  for  future  activities  but ...  at 
this  stage  we  obviously  need  to  find  out 
more  about  the  usefulness  of  our 
methods,  programs,  and  materials  to 
professional  teachers  in  their  own 
classrooms.’ 

Thus,  at  St.  Leonard’s  and  Annunciation 
Separate  Schools,  most  of  Dr.  Joy’s 
involvement  has  been  with  teachers 
although,  during  the  first  year,  she  would 
sometimes  meet  with  smail  groups  of 
the  grade  7 and  8 students  and  use 
various  teaching  strategies,  simulation 
games,  current  events  discussions,  and 
town  meetings  in  the  context  of  the 
sociai  studies  and  religion  courses.  This 
year,  she  has  been  working  exclusively 
with  teachers  at  senior  grade  levels, 
both  in  relating  developmental  theory  to 
specified  curricuia  and  in  assisting  them 
to  identify  students’  levels  of  moral 
reasoning. 

St.  Leonard’s  principal,  Paul  Cartan,  is 
actively  involved  in  curriculum  develop- 
ment himself,  and  planning  the  moral 
education  program  was  a cooperative 
experience.  He  commented: 
‘Undoubtediy,  Maureen’s  work  was 
easier  here  because  she  had  such  an 
enthusiastic  principal.  I had  taken  Clive’s 
course  at  OiSE  and  was  realiy  inter- 
ested in  moral  education.  Originally,  I 
felt  that  my  role  was  to  determine  what 
we  could  do,  within  the  existing  school 
guidelines,  to  incorporate  some  of  the 
moral  values  material  into  the  curricula; 
to  give  Maureen  as  much  support  as  I 
could;  and  to  encourage  the  teachers. 
From  a curriculum  development  stand- 
point, I have  a much  greater  role  this 
year.  Maureen  is  responsible  for  some 
of  that  - but  also,  our  own  curriculum 
department  at  the  [Metropolitan 
Separate  School]  Board  has  put  a 
tremendous  emphasis  on  having  the 
principal  develop  curriculum.  So  the 


moral  education  aspect  ties  directly  into 
that  whole  curriculum  development  plan. 

‘What  we’ve  tried  to  do  is  take  the  moral 
development  concept  and  look  at  it  in 
the  context  of  my  history  course.  Our 
reiigion  course  has  moral  development 
built  into  it,  but  i think  we’re  looking  at  it 
in  a different  light  - to  see  exactly  what 
types  of  things  in  the  course  can  be 
considered  as  moral  development  and 
what  we  can  do  with  them.  We  are  not 
reaily  trying  to  develop  a moral  educa- 
tion curriculum  because  I’m  not  sure 
whether  we  have  to  do  that  in  this  kind 
of  school.  I can’t  see  us  having  a moral 
development  course  separate  from 
everything  eise.  I wouid  like  to  see  it 
integrated  with  everything  we  do.  But  I 
think  that  in  order  to  get  the  ideas 
across,  we  must  train  teachers  in 
Kohiberg’s  theory  and  teach  them  to 
see  how  children  develop,  to  use  the 
developmental  scale,  and  to  increase 
their  awareness.’ 

The  experience  at  St.  Leonard’s  sug- 
gests that  successfui  moral  education 
programs  will  be  largely  dependent  on 
the  general  cooperation  and  concern 
of  the  school  staff.  In  Clive  Beck’s  view: 
‘Among  the  subject  areas  in  which  the 
study  of  values  on  an  “organic  fusion’’ 
basis  might  be  encouraged  are  family 
living,  social  studies,  and  guidance  at 
the  eiementary  level,  and  health  and 
physical  education,  history,  man  and 
society,  English,  guidance,  and  home 
economics  at  the  secondary  level. 
Sometimes  it  is  obvious  which  subject 
area  is  best  suited  for  the  consideration 
of  particular  moral  issues,  but  often  an 
arbitrary  decision  must  be  made.  The 
rationaie  of  such  an  interdepartmentai 
program  is  not  so  much  that  morai  issues 
shouid  be  assigned  to  their  proper  sub- 
ject area  as  that  they  should  be  assigned 
to  some  subject  area  (teacher  or  depart- 
ment) in  order  to  ensure  relatively 
comprehensive  coverage  and  the  linking 
up  of  value  concepts  and  principles 
with  one  another.’ 


Program  Materials 

Pubiications  for  teachers  include  two 


A class  discussing  moral  issues  at  St. 
Leonard’s  Catholic  School  in  Toronto 


books  by  Clive  Beck,  Moral  Education 
in  the  Schools:  Some  Practical  Sugges- 
tions (OISE,  1971)  and  Ethics  (McGraw- 
Hill,  1972).  The  first  is  a general 
introduction  to  moral  education  that 
outiines  the  findings  of  recent  studies  in 
moral  development  and  includes  prac- 
tical suggestions  (derived  from  the 
project  team’s  school  experience)  for 
studying  moral  principles.  It  also  in- 
cludes a series  of  possible  topics  for  use 
either  in  a separate  moral  education 
course  or  in  other  parts  of  the  curricu- 
ium,  a general  theory  of  values,  and  a 
bibliography  of  readings  on  moral 
philosophy,  theory,  and  education,  as 
well  as  materials  for  classroom  discus- 
sion. Ethics  covers  the  materials  first 
tested  at  Pickering  and  Alderwood  and 
is  intended  as  resource  material  for  the 
teacher  or  as  a textbook  for  a complete 
course  in  ethics.  The  scoring  manual. 
How  to  Assess  the  Moral  Reasoning  of 
Students  (OISE,  1972),  by  Nancy  Porter 
and  Nancy  Taylor,  is  used  in  ail  activities 
of  the  project.  It  is  a practicai  guide  that 
enabies  teachers  to  make  use  of 
Kohiberg’s  theories.  Three  Approaches 
to  Religious  Education  (OISE,  1972)  by 
Maicolm  Mitchell,  Gailand  MacQueen, 
and  Marina  Bieler,  is  less  closely  related 
to  the  project  but  is  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  those  concerned  with  moral 
education. 

Unpubiished  materials  include  ‘Law, 
Politics,  and  Morality,’  a handbook 
written  by  Dr.  Beck  for  use  in  teacher 
workshops,  and  ‘Some  Notes  on  Human 
Relations,’  a set  of  materials  for  grades 
5 and  6,  which  are  being  used  in 
participating  classes  on  a trial  basis. 

Although  Brian  Crittenden  is  not  in- 
volved in  the  Moral  Education  Project, 
his  monograph  Form  and  Content  in 
Moral  Education  (OISE,  1972)  is  highly 
relevant  to  any  consideration  of  morai 
education  in  the  schooi. 

Additional  classroom  materials  are 
being  developed  by  Maureen  Joy  and 
various  groups  of  participating  teachers. 
And  it  is  expected  that  teacher  manuals 
and  other  training  materials  will  be  pro- 
duced by  Sullivan’s  in-service  course, 
which  is  described  below. 

Extending  the  Project 

Between  1 970  and  the  fall  of  1 972,  Beck 
and  Sullivan  conducted  conferences  and 
workshops  throughout  Ontario,  usually 
at  the  request  of  local  boards  of  educa- 
tion. These  were  successful  in  introduc- 
ing teachers  to  the  theory  of  and  general 
approach  to  the  project  and  in  stimuiat- 
ing  their  interest  in  morai  education. 
However,  in  order  to  achieve  a long-term 
impact  on  classroom  practice,  it  ap- 
peared that  some  aiternative  to  the 
pureiy  informational  approach  to  teacher 
education  was  required. 
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Edmund  Sullivan  with  Margaret  Webster,  one 
of  his  students  who  is  observing  classes  in 
moral  education  at  Lome  Park  Secondary 
School 

This  year’s  activities  are  intended  to  get 
the  program  out  into  teachers’  own 
classrooms  and  to  provide  information 
about  teacher  behavior  that  will  improve 
teacher  training  in  moral  education. 
Greater  teacher  involvement  will  also 
allow  continued  observation  and  evalu- 
ation of  materials  and  the  tryout  of  new 
approaches  developed  in  the  project. 

Edmund  Sullivan  is  conducting  a pilot 
in-service  moral  education  program.  In 
the  fall  of  1 972,  OISE  graduate  students 
under  his  direction  (all  practicing 
teachers)  met  weekly  to  study  moral 
development  theory.  Three  secondary 
school  teachers  were  selected  to  pro- 
vide a moral  education  component  for 
the  classes  they  presently  teach  - one 
using  Beck’s  Ethics,  two  using  standard 
man  and  society  materials.  Observation 
of  their  classes  by  three  other  graduate 
students  began  in  January  1973.  The 
object  of  this  work  is  to  determine  the 
practicality  of  the  project  materials  and 
the  quality  of  the  discussion  they 
generate. 

In  addition,  models  for  classroom  obser- 
vation of  student  behavior  are  being 
investigated.  The  purpose  of  this  re- 
search is  to  identify  the  most  effective 
ways  of  sensitizing  teachers  to 
appropriate  value  discussion  skills. 

A few  ‘single  performance’  workshops 
are  planned,  but  present  emphasis  is  on 
activities  that  will  provide  longer-term 
involvement  with  groups  of  educators. 
Such  an  activity  is  Maureen  Joy’s  work 
as  a consultant  to  the  London  Moral 
Education  Committee.  This  Committee 
was  founded  over  a year  ago  and  is 
made  up  of  elementary  and  secondary 
teachers  in  all  subject  areas.  Monthly 
meetings  and  interim  planning  sessions 
focus  on  strategies  for  introducing  value 
education  into  the  school  program  as  a 
whole.  Early  meetings  were  devoted  to 
acquainting  participants  with  the  theory 
and  literature  of  moral  development; 
current  work  involves  the  planning  of 
lessons  and  units  for  in-classroom  use. 


Another  facet  of  direct  teacher  involve- 
ment is  the  planning  of  experimental 
methods  for  use  with  grade  7 and  8 
students  - in  particular.  Dr.  Joy’s  work 
with  teachers  at  St.  Leonard’s  and 
Annunciation  preparing  teaching  stra- 
tegies for  use  within  the  present  school 
program.  These  learning  activities  are 
not  ‘packaged  curricula’  but  suggestions 
for  content  and  approaches  for  alerting 
teachers  to  the  skills  of  moral  reasoning. 

In  short,  a variety  of  materials  are 
already  available  for  use  in  regular 
school  programs.  Project  staff  are 
developing  sensitizing  ‘lessons’  and 
‘units’  for  alerting  teachers  to  appropri- 
ate opportunities  for  utilizing  materials 
to  stimulate  moral  development. 

Some  Problems 

It  is  obvious  that  there  is  general  interest 
in  moral  education  and  in  the  OISE 
project:  1,800  copies  of  Beck’s  Moral 
Education  in  the  Schools:  Some 
Practical  Suggestions  have  been  pur- 
chased; in  1972,  project  staff  partici- 
pated in  twenty-five  workshops  and 
conferences  (and  had  to  decline  many 
other  invitations);  participating  teachers, 
graduate  students,  and  children  appear 
enthusiastic.  But  it  is  also  evident  that 
there  are  generally  recognized  problems 
in  implementing  a program  of  moral 
education  on  a wide  scale. 

These  problems  stem  from  the  feeling 
that  ‘much  more’  is  needed  before  wide- 
scale  implementation,  as  opposed  to 
pilot  classes  involving  considerable 
OISE  assistance,  can  be  achieved  - 
much  more  training,  much  more  material, 
much  more  methodology,  possibly  much 
more  professional  assistance. 

The  first  problem  relates  to  the  fact  that 
moral  reasoning  is  a skill  that  must  be 
developed  in  various  curriculum  areas, 
and  this  can  be  done  effectively  only  if 
the  teacher  can  capitalize  on  appropri- 
ate occasions  for  the  introduction  of 
moral  education  and  can  recognize  the 
level  of  moral  development  being  ex- 
hibited by  students.  Everyone  we  inter- 
viewed seemed  dubious  about  the  ability 
of  most  teachers  to  do  this  without  either 
intensive  training  or  the  development  of 
new  training  techniques.  Sullivan  spoke 
repeatedly  of  ‘sensitizing’  teachers.  Paul 
Cartan  spoke  of  the  need  for  increasing 
teachers’  awareness,  as  did  Maureen 
Joy. 

Second,  it  seems  generally  agreed  that 
developmenT  and  utilization  of  moral 
reasoning  materials  by  most  individual 
teachers  is  an  unrealistic  expectation. 
Both  Mr.  Mitchell  and  Mrs.  Kilpatrick 
indicated  that  the  amount  of  time  and 
effort  required  to  construct  and  use 
such  materials  was  simply  beyond  the 
resources  of  the  average  teacher. 


Finally,  moral  education  has  been 
observed  and  evaluated  only  in  situa- 
tions involving  assistance  by  OISE 
personnel.  What  is  possible  without 
outside  help  must  be  investigated.  If 
professional  assistance  is  critical,  as 
Mr.  Cartan  suggested,  then  some  source 
of  consultation  and  assistance  must  be 
located,  possibly  from  boards  of 
education  or  the  Ministry. 

In  summary,  it  seems  that  the  study  of 
moral  principles  has  much  to  contribute 
to  students  both  in  terms  of  their  overall 
education  and  their  role  as  future  citi- 
zens. Furthermore,  a systematic  program 
of  moral  education  would  seem  a feas- 
ible goal  for  the  average  school  if 
sufficiently  detailed  methodological 
training  and  sufficiently  extensive  cur- 
riculum materials  are  made  available. 
These  are  the  things  that  the  OISE  Moral 
Education  Project  hopes  ultimately  to 
be  able  to  provide. 


A sample  of  topics  proposed  by  Clive 
Beck  for  discussion  in  moral  education 
classes 

Personal  and  Social  Values  in  General 
(ages  5 to  9) 

Helping  other  people 
The  self  and  others 
Making  up  one’s  mind 
Valuable  goals  in  life 

Human  Relations  (ages  1 0 or  1 1 ) 

The  individual’s  need  for  other  people 
Different  values  and  rules  in  our  society 
Loyalty  and  patriotism 
The  place  of  the  inner  group  of  relatives 
and  friends 

Prejudice  against  races,  social  classes, 
and  other  groups 

Decision  Making  (ages  12  or  13) 

Personal  moral  values 
Dependence/independence 
A working  understanding  of  the  world 
Worthwhile  personal  goals  to  pursue 
in  life 

Human  Issues  in  the  World  Today 
(ages  14  or  15) 

Freedom  and  equality  in  the  world  today 
Means  to  ends:  national  and  international 
law 

Underdeveloped  nations  (so-called) 

Civil  liberties,  e.g.,  in  commerce,  speech, 
alcohol,  drugs,  marriage,  and  divorce 
Social  work 

Value  Theory  (ages  16, 17,  or  18) 

What  is  morality?  Moral  and  non-moral 
values 

Moral  psychology  - human  needs  and 
moral  ideals 

Values  in  today’s  world  - ‘quality  of  life’ 
Value  theories  - developing  a yalue  theory 
Deciding  what  to  do  - the  place  of 
beliefs  and  rules  in  decision  making 
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Walter  Tiessen 


Walter  Tiessen  is  a Ministry  of  Education 
program  consultant  for  Region  4 - an 
area  that  includes  London  and  six  coun- 
ties in  southwestern  Ontario.  He  serves 
some  650  elementary  and  65  secondary 
schools  and  works  in  a consuitative 
capacity  with  the  staffs  of  the  region’s 
universities  and  community  colleges. 

Mr.  Tiessen  was  one  of  the  first  part- 
time  students  enrolled  in  the  Department 
of  Educational  Administration  at  OISE 

■ and  received  his  M. Ed.  in  the  summer 
; of  1968. 

jh:  As  a program  consultant,  what  do 
, you  do  in  a typical  work  week? 
i , wt;  I might  consult  with  those  in  a school 

■ or  school  system  on  their  science  pro- 
gram; I might  offer  a presentation  on  the 
Ministry’s  guidelines  in  science;  or  I 

H might  visit  a superintendent,  principal, 
i or  department  head  to  discuss  the  reno- 
■ vation  of  physical  facilities  in  science.  I 


Graduate 

Intervie\i« 

Interviewers:  jhiJane  Hill;  mstMary  Stager 


might  work  with  parents  in  a home  and 
school  workshop  or  meet  with  individual 
teachers  to  discuss  their  concerns.  And 
twice  a month  all  the  regional  program 
consultants  meet  with  the  director  for 
discussion  on  a wide  range  of  topics. 

jh:  What  particularly  interests  you  about 
your  job?  wt:  I am  given  wide  latitude  in 
the  performance  of  my  particular  duties 
and  this  is  the  thing  that  interests  me  a 
great  deal. 

jh:  What  was  it  that  made  you  decide  to 
do  graduate  work  in  education? 
wt:  Immediately  before  entering  OISE, 

I was  vice-principal  of  a secondary 
school,  with  part-time  teaching  duties. 
My  teaching  kept  me  thinking  about  the 
real  function  of  schools.  Having  been 
trained  strictly  in  the  academics  of 
science,  I felt  that  I needed  another  kind 
of  input,  and  I went  into  administration. 

jh:  Why  did  you  choose  OISE?  Some 
people  we  have  asked  had  no  choice, 
for  geographical  or  financial  reasons, 
but  I know  that  many  people  in  your 
region  have  taken  degrees  at  univer- 
sities in  Michigan  or  Ottawa,  wt:  I went  to 
conferences,  read  newspaper  articles, 
heard  people  from  OISE  speak,  and 
became  aware  of  the  kind  of  work  that 
OISE  was  doing.  I liked  the  sound  of  it, 
so  I applied  there  forgraduate  work. 

jh:  How  well  did  your  OISE  experience 
prepare  you  for  your  present  job? 
wt:  I enrolled  in  a program  of  theories 
of  administration,  with  concentration  on 
curriculum  development,  and  I think  the 


two  make  a good  balance.  The  one  helps 
me  to  work  with  administrators;  the 
other  enables  me  to  work  with  teachers. 
The  combination  makes  it  possible  for 
me  to  come  in  at  both  points,  at  the  level 
appropriate  to  each,  when  assistance  is 
required. 

jh:  What  was  the  most  important  thing 
that  you  feel  happened  to  you  at  OISE? 
wt:  You  should  ask  my  wife  about  that. 
She  feels  that  I changed  quite  a bit,  that 
I became  a more  liberal  person.  One 
thing  I learned  was  that  recognizing 
one’s  limitations  is  sometimes  more  im- 
portant than  the  amount  of  learning  that 
takes  place.  Although  I don’t  engage  in 
research  now,  one  of  the  important 
experiences  I had  at  OISE  was  working 
on  an  extensive  research  project  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Keith  Punch. 

jh:  Have  you  had  contact  with  OISE 
since  you  graduated?  wt:  I have  a con- 
tinuing association  with  OISE  through 
people  like  Bob  Stinson  and  Floyd  Robin- 
son, and  I call  Mick  Connelly  and  Doug 
Roberts  to  'discuss  certain  aspects  of  my 
work.  Glen  Evans  has  come  down  here  sev- 
eral times,  and  I’ve  gone  in  to  see  Garnet 
McDiarmid.The  OISE  library,  information 
service,  publications  - 1 use  all  of  those. 

jh:  Would  you  recommend  OISE  to  a 
friend  who  was  seeking  graduate  edu- 
cation? wt:  I would  highly  recommend 
the  Institute  as  a piace  to  study.  One  of 
the  major  questions  when  Bob  Stinson 
opened  the  field  centre  in  London  was, 
‘How  can  you  help  us  get  OISE  courses 
down  here?’ 
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jh:  Do  you  feel  a major  problem  in  our 
graduate  program  is  that  we  have  few 
courses  outside  Toronto?  wt;  Yes.  It 
limits  access  to  graduate  study,  and  I 
feel  that  a teacher  doing  graduate  work 
is  an  asset  in  many  ways. 

jh:  Do  you  have  any  suggestions  for 
improvement  in  OISE’ s program? 
wt:  I have  always  felt  that  there  is  too 
much  of  a gap  between  pure  research 
and  applied  research.  OiSE  would  en- 
hance its  position  if  it  would  go  a little 
further  - either  put  more  into  the  field 
to  bring  people  up  to  the  level  of  OISE 
thinking,  or  bring  its  pure  research  down 
to  the  acceptance  level,  to  be  abrupt 
about  it.  Also,  I am  looking  for  what  I call 
the  responsibility  factor  that  we  lost 
when  we  dropped  the  grade  8 and  grade 
13  examinations.  And  this  is  where  OISE 
is  not  doing  research  I think  it  should. 

I don’t  know  if  this  would  constitute  a 
change  in  program  but  I feel,  too,  that 
research  and  development  should 
involve  all  kinds  of  people,  not  just  those 
in  the  Institute.  That  is  Bob  Stinson’s  job 
in  our  area,  and  I think  he  is  doing  a 
pretty  good  job.  I would  like  to  see  more 
of  this  kind  of  working  together. 


Shauna  Corbin 


Shauna  Corbin  is  an  associate  in  the 
Psychology  Department  of  the  Peel 
County  Board  of  Education.  She  was 
enrolled  in  OISE’s  Department  of 
Applied  Psychology  from  1967  to  1969 
and  received  an  M.A.  degree  in  school 
psychology. 

sc:  The  title  ‘Psychology  Department’  is 
not  entirely  satisfactory.  We  do  a lot  of 
things  other  than  psychology.  There  are 
people  in  the  Department  with  social 
work  backgrounds,  reading/teaching 
backgrounds,  and  special  education 
backgrounds.  They  have  all  worked  in 
education  before  but  some  have  come 
from  a clinical  setting. 

ms:  What  are  your  responsibilities  as  an 
associate?  sc:  Our  first  concern  is  to 
handle  referrals  on  individual  children. 
There  are  too  few  of  us  and  too  many 
schools  for  us  to  be  in  the  schools  on  a 


regular  basis,  so  the  kids  are  referred 
to  us  by  teachers  and  principals.  The 
organization  of  our  Department  is  rather 
different  from  that  of  some  of  the  other 
boards  in  the  Toronto  area.  Instead  of 
having  one  person  responsible  for  all  the 
problems  in  a given  school,  each  of  us 
accepts  responsibility  for  a certain  type 
of  problem.  Three  of  us  work  in  Area  4 
of  the  county  - two  deal  with  learning 
problems  and  the  third  deals  with  adjust- 
ment (social  and  emotionaf)  problems  at 
the  elementary  and  secondary  levels. 
Since  the  problems  I handle  are  aca- 
demic, I see  mainly  elementary  students. 
By  high  school  the  academic  problems 
have  been  filtered  out  but  the  adjustment 
problems  are  growing. 

ms:  What  do  you  do  when  a chiid  is 
referred  to  you?  sc:  We  gather  informa- 
tion - using  a complete  test  battery  where 
necessary  - and  write  a report  to  help  the 
teacher.  We  include  in  it  our  diagnostic 
impressions  and  answers  to  questions 
the  teacher  has  asked.  In  most  cases  the 
child  remains  with  his  teacher,  following 
a program  we  recommend  and  help  the 
teacher  set  up.  If,  however,  our  recom- 
mendations involve  extensive  modifica- 
tion of  the  regular  program,  the  child 
is  placed  in  a special  class. 

ms:  Referrals  then  are  your  major 
responsibility.  What  are  others?  sc:  We 
do  some  in-service  training  of  teachers 
through  workshops  and  through  partici- 
pation on  panels.  We  meet  with  the 
parents  of  the  children  we  see.  We  work 
with  the  people  involved  in  the  volunteer 
program  and  liaise  with  community 
agencies.  Along  with  other  school 
people  we  attend  the  Regional  Coun- 
selling Session,  which  involves  mainly 
meeting  with  the  youth  officers  in  the 
community  police  department  to  give 
help  in  cases  involving  school-age 
children. 

ms:  What  do  you  find  most  interesting 
about  your  job?  sc:  I enjoy  talking  with 
the  children  most  - not  testing  so  much. 
And  I like  talking  to  their  parents,  espe- 
cially when  they  say  things  like  ‘He’s 
just  a different  boy  at  home.’  Then  we 
know  that  the  child  is  really  being 
helped  and  feels  so  much  better  about 
himself  that  everything  is  better  for  him. 

I like  it  when  something  dramatic  hap- 
pens - when  a volunteer  starts  to  work 
with  a child  or  a teacher  starts  to  do 
something  we’ve  suggested  and  is  really 
tuned  in,  and  the  kid  just  takes  off. 

ms:  What  made  you  decide  to  do  grad- 
uate work  in  education,  and  why  at 
OISE?  sc:  When  I finished  my  B.A.  at 
U.  of  T.,  I wanted  to  do  something  in 
education  other  than  just  drift  into 
teaching,  perhaps  something  related  to 
my  background  in  psychology.  An 
advisor  at  U.  of  T.  told  me  about  OISE  - 


at  that  time  I didn’t  know  that  boards 
of  education  had  psychology  depart- 
ments - and  when  I went  for  an  interview 
it  sounded  good. 

ms:  What,  in  your  opinion,  were  the  most 
important  things  that  happened  to  you 
at  OISE?  sc:  The  main  thing  was  that 
it  was  very  good  being  there  when  it  was 
still  relatively  small;  the  graduate  stu- 
dents could  have  offices  of  their  own 
and  there  was  a lot  of  informal  contact 
with  faculty.  The  school  psychology 
program  was  just  developing  at  that 
time,  so  the  students  had  a better 
chance  than  they  do  now  of  influencing 
the  things  that  went  on.  The  courses 
were  interesting  too,  but  the  environ- 
ment was  the  most  important  thing. 

I enjoyed  that  part  of  my  education  more 
than  any  other. 

ms:  How  well  do  you  believe  your  OISE 
experience  prepared  you  for  your 
present  position?  sc:  Well,  of  course  the 
degree  got  me  my  job  and  a small  por- 
tion of  the  course  is  directly  related  - 
such  as  testing,  behavior  modification, 
and  the  behavior  modification  practicum 
(a  day  a week  in  the  schools).  And 
because  I took  a two-year  program, 

I had  a little  more  freedom  than  the  one- 
year  psych  students  to  study  the  things 
that  interested  me,  like  learning  dis- 
abilities. Everything  else,’  while  it  lent 
depth  to  the  program  and  helped  me  feel 
that  it  was  more  than  just  a training  pro- 
gram, didn’t  help  all  that  much  when  I 
started  to  work  - at  least,  I still  had  so 
much  to  learn.  I guess  I’d  say  that  what 
I did  at  OISE  was  only  mildly  helpful  for 
the  job  as  a whole,  but  that  is  partly 
because  of  the  way  this  Department 
operates.  We  are  supposed  to  have 
competence  in  a wide  variety  of  things. 
People  going  to  other  boards  that 
operate  differently  are  probably  better 
prepared.  And  OISE’s  program  has 
changed  since  I was  there. 

ms:  Have  you  had  any  contact  with  OISE 
since?  sc:  I went  down  a couple  of  times 
at  Dr.  Miezitis’  invitation,  to  talk  to  grad- 
uating classes  about  the  job  here,  and  a 
couple  of  times  to  borrow  from  the  film  i 
library.  9 

ms:  Do  you  think  you  wouid  recommend  W 
OISE  to  a friend  interested  in  doing  ' ^ 
graduate  work  in  education?  sc:  If  he  just* 
wanted  to  have  a degree,  sure.  But  if  he  J 
asked  me  to  recommend  it  as  a place 
to  get  some  really  intensive  work  done^H 
to  prepare  him  for  a job  like  mine.  I’d  9 
have  to  say,  ‘Compare  it  with  what  else  j 
is  available.’  But  I really  did  enjoy  it 
there;  i’m  very  glad  I went. 

ms:  Are  there  any  changes  in  the  Insti-  S 
tute’s  programs  you  would  suggest?  sc:  I p 
don’t  know  about  R&D,  but  I think  the  s 
one  big  gap  in  the  graduate  program  is  in? 
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clinical  training.  The  only  thing  I had  that 
could  be  considered  clinical  was  the 
practicum  associated  with  the  behavior 
modification  course,  and  the  practicum 
was  an  option  that  I was  able  to  take 
only  because  I was  in  a two-year  pro- 
gram and  not  the  regular  course.  Also, 
behavior  modification  is  only  one 
approach;  it  shouldn’t  be  the  only  one 
taught.  I also  feel  rather  ignorant  when 
it  comes  to  personality  disorders  and  the 
kinds  of  therapy  that  have  proved  useful. 
You  can  read  a certain  amount,  but  until 
you’ve  really  worked  in  a clinical  setting 
I don’t  think  you  would  have  a feel  for  it. 
For  instance,  I see  kids  that  are  able  to 
disguise  serious  problems  very  effec- 
tively and  I don’t  have  the  experience  to 
detect  and  interpret  their  cues.  I would 
very  much  like  to  get  some  clinical 
training  at  some  time. 


AI  Virgin 


Al  Virgin  is  coordinator  of  Educational 
Research  Services  in  the  Borough  of 


North  York.  He  attended  OISE  as  a full- 
time student  in  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cational Administration  and  obtained  his 
Ed.D.  in  1 967.  Prior  to  enrollment  at 
OISE,  he  completed  his  B.Ed.  and  M.Ed. 
degrees  at  the  Ontario  College  of  Edu- 
cation. Engineering  was  his  original 
choice  of  profession,  but  he  left  it  to 
enter  teaching  and  taught  mathematics 
for  five  years  at  Upper  Canada  College. 
Dr.  Virgin  serves  as  an  advisor  to  OISE’s 
Educational  Evaluation  Centre. 

ms:  What  do  you  do  as  coordinator? 
av:  Last  year  we  conducted  about 
twenty-five  formal  studies  and  prepared 
numerous  reports.  We  do  not  initiate 
studies  in  our  work,  so  I spend  a fair  bit 
of  time  responding  to  requests  from  the 
schools.  Requests  can  come  from  any- 
body in  the  North  York  school  system 
including  the  trustees.  As  a result,  I 
spend  time  attending  meetings  to  help 
school  people  define  what  has  to  be 
done,  developing  proposals,  and  super- 
vising studies.  We’ve  got  thirty-four 
projects  going  on  now,  and  the  phone 
could  ring  and  we’d  have  another  to- 
morrow, so  it  gets  a little  hectic  at  times. 

ms:  / know  that  OISE  people  doing 


studies  in  North  York  contact  you,  and 
I see  in  your  research  directory  that 
there  are  a number  of  other  external 
research  studies  going  on  in  this  area. 
How  do  you  decide  who  can  do  studies 
in  North  York?  av:  This  does  not  have 
to  do  with  my  job  as  coordinator  but 
with  my  being  chairman  of  the  Research 
and  Evaluation  Advisory  Committee.  We 
receive  requests  for  participation  in 
about  60  external  studies  each  year  - 
from  universities,  community  colleges, 
and  private  agencies.  About  two-thirds 
are  approved;  some  are  rejected  for 
technical  reasons  or  ethical  concerns. 
OISE  scores  a little  higher  than  that.  In 
the  1971/72  school  year,  15  of  the  59 
external  research  requests  were  from 
OISE  graduate  students  and  faculty, 
and  1 2 of  these  were  admitted. 

ms:  What  interests  you  the  most  about 
your  position?  av:  I think  the  wide 
variety.  I can  be  working  with  the  direc- 
tor one  day,  with  a beginning  kinder- 
garten teacher  the  next,  and  with  an 
OISE  researcher  the  next.  I get  some 
satisfaction  out  of  seeing  school  admin- 
istrators and  trustees  making  decisions 
based  in  part  on  evidence  we’ve  pre- 
sented to  them.  We  don’t  get  wide 
coverage  of  our  reports,  but  some  key 
people  see  them. 

ms:  Why  did  you  decide  that  you  would 
do  graduate  work  in  education?  av:  I did 
the  B.Ed.  and  M.Ed.  because,  as  an 
engineer,  I didn’t  have  much  knowledge 
about  people  in  the  academic  sense  - 
in  the  behavioral  science  disciplines. 

And  then,  because  of  the  graduate  work, 

I started  to  see  schools  from  a social/ 
psychological  point  of  view-the  informal 
structure,  the  behind-the-scenes  politics. 
I was  fascinated  and  decided  to  go  on  to 
the  doctoral  level. 

ms:  Why  did  you  decide  to  go  to  the 
Institute  for  your  doctoral  studies? 
av:  John  Andrews  came  on  the  scene. 

His  program  was  one  of  the  first  to  really 
get  off  the  ground  and  I had  heard  some 
positive  comments  about  it.  I had  the 
course  requirements  and  administrative 
experience,  so  I entered  the  program 
and  was  very  pleased.  I was  considering 
other  grad  schools,  but  would  probably 
have  had  to  go  to  the  United  States. 

Also,  the  fellowships  at  OISE  at  that 
time  were  terrific,  and  I am  married  with 
two  children. 

ms:  What  were  the  most  important  things 
that  happened  to  you  when  you  were 
at  OISE?  av:  I had  a really  good  experi- 
ence. Andrews,  a very  busy  man,  made 
himself  available  on  fairly  short  notice 
and  he  gave  me  excellent  suggestions. 
There  were  a lot  of  healthy  conversa- 
tions between  students  and  staff.  I often 
read  until  2 in  the  morning  and  was 
really  turned  on.  The  administration 


program  was  an  applied  behavioral 
science  approach  - in  which  you  studied 
psychology,  sociology,  social  psychol- 
ogy, cultural  anthropology,  and  political 
science.  We  were  introduced  first  to 
selected  works  that  gave  a brief  resume 
of  the  field  and  then  to  the  administrative 
aspects  of  education  in  these  disciplines. 
We  had  really  broad  exposure.  I had  a 
graduate  assistantship  in  Field  Services 
- a unit  charged  with  answering  a variety 
of  questions  of  a researchable  nature 
coming  from  the  schools  - and  I was 
active  in  the  Graduate  Students’  Asso- 
ciation. 

ms:  How  well  did  your  OISE  experience 
prepare  you  for  your  present  job? 
av:  I believe  I got  my  job  because  of 
a combination  of  my  thesis  work  and 
my  R&D  experience.  It  was  really  my 
Field  Services  assistantship  rather  than 
my  administration  background  that  got 
me  the  job.  I spent  a lot  of  time  in 
schools  working  on  projects  and  a lot 
of  time  working  with  professors  on 
research  and  development.  This  ex- 
posed me  to  the  public  elementary 
schools  and  in  my  thesis  I studied  forty- 
nine  schools  in  the  Metro  area.  My 
thesis  topic  was  communication  between 
principal  and  staff  and  its  relation  to 
personality  and  leadership  character- 
istics of  principals.  When  I was  an  assis- 
tant at  OISE,  I prepared  a little  booklet 
called  ‘Planning  and  Implementing 
Change  in  Ontario  Classrooms.’  It  may 
not  be  used  by  anyone  else  but  it  was 
extremely  useful  to  me  and  to  the  senior 
staff  when  I first  came  to  North  York. 

ms:  Would  you  recommend  OISE  to  a 
friend  seeking  an  advanced  degree  in 
education?  av:  I would  certainly  recom- 
mend that  he  look  at  it.  I would  tell  him 
to  spend  a fair  bit  of  time  finding  out 
about  the  department  he  is  interested  in 
by  talking  to  the  students  in  the  program 
to  find  out  how  they  feel  about  it  and 
what  the  staff  is  like. 

ms:  Has  your  continuing  contact  with 
OISE  helped  you  in  your  present  job? 
av:  I think  it  has.  Our  research  directory 
speaks  for  itself.  OISE  makes  a terrific 
contribution.  Once  you’ve  got  the  con- 
tacts, you’ve  got  a real  gold  mine.  I’ll 
give  you  ari  example.  Last  year  we  were 
charged  with  assessing  math  and  read- 
ing throughout  the  Borough.  This  was  a 
four-month  study  involving  five  thou- 
sand students,  and  we  needed  advice 
and  help.  So  we  spent  a couple  of  days 
at  OISE  talking  to  RossTraub,  Ellen 
Campbell,  and  Pat  T racy.  They  let  us 
pick  their  brains  and  that  made  it  a lot 
easier.  When  we  had  the  data,  Merl 
Wahlstrom  assisted  greatly  in  the 
analysis.  But  it’s  a bit  of  a balancing 
situation,  in  teVrns  of  hours  spent -our 
people  spend  a lot  of  time  participating 
in  studies  for  OISE  students  and  staff. 
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ansi’s  HOB  Earns 


OISE  Field  Centres 


To  extend  the  Institute’s  activities  more 
widely,  it  was  decided  in  the  late  sixties 
that  field  centres  would  be  set  up  in  each 
of  the  province’s  educational  regions. 

The  first  three  OISE  field  centres  were 
opened  in  September  1 969  - the  West- 
ern Ontario  Centre  (Region  4)  in  London, 
the  Niagara  Centre  (Region  6)  in  St. 
Catharines,  and  the  T rent  Valley  Centre 
(Region  9)  in  Peterborough.  The  follow- 
ing year,  two  more  centres,  the  North- 
western (Region  1)  and  the  Midnorthern 
(Region  2),  were  opened  in  Thunder  Bay 
and  Sudbury  respectively.  In  1971,  the 
Midwestern  Centre  (Region  5)  was 
established  in  Kitchener  and  the  Ottawa 
Valley  Centre  (Region  10)  in  Ottawa.  This 
year,  the  Northeastern  Centre  (Region  3) 
has  opened  in  North  Bay.  The  needs  of 
the  remaining  two  regions,  7 and  8,  are 
partly  being  met  by  the  OISE  Office  of 
Field  Development  in  Toronto,  which  has 
an  overall  responsibility  for  all  the  field 
centres.  But  there  is  a possibility  that 
field  centres  will  be  established  in  these 
regions  too. 

Each  field  centre  is  staffed  by  a centre 
head,  a project  director,  and  a few  sup- 
port staff.  The  job  functions  vary  with 
the  particular  needs  of  the  region  and  to 
some  extent  with  the  special  expertise 
of  the  centre’s  staff.  This  variation  is 
apparent  in  some  of  the  activities  de- 
picted on  these  pages.  At  the  same  time, 
there  are  a number  of  functions  that  the 
centres  have  in  common.  All  of  them 
provide  an  information  service  to  edu- 
cators in  their  region,  either  directly  or 
through  the  CISE  library  in  Toronto. 

Most  of  them  have  recently  started  some 
form  of  local  graduate  instruction  as  an 
extension  of  the  Institute’s  graduate 
studies  program.  And  all  of  them  de- 
pend, for  success  in  their  work,  on 
cooperation  with  local  officials  of  the 
Ministry  of  Education,  with  school  trus- 
tees, with  other  units  of  OISE  and,  most 
important  of  all,  with  local  schools. 

In  a recent  article  in  The  Toronto  Star 
(February  9, 1973),  Walter  Pitman 
(former  NDP  member  of  the  Legislature 
for  Peterborough  and  presently  dean 
of  arts  and  science  at  T rent  University) 
expressed  the  opinion  that  ‘these 
centres  remain  the  most  effective  sym- 
bol of  an  institution  which  is  slowly  but 
surely  paying  off  in  a better  educational 
system  for  Ontario.’ 


The  main  purpose  of  the  field  centres  is 
to  assist  local  schools  and  school  sys- 
tems in  solving  their  problems,  drawing, 
where  necessary,  on  the  resources  of 
the  Institute  in  Toronto.  With  recent 


shifts  in  educational  policy,  in  particular. 


The  Northwestern  Centre  makes  extensive  use 
of  workshops  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  very 
large  geographical  region.  These  two  groups 
of  principals,  vice-principals,  trustees,  and 
consultants  are  attending  the  Kenora  Senior 
Educators’  Workshop  held  last  August  at 
Hillock  Lake.  The  aim  of  the  workshop,  which 
was  structured  in  the  style  of  a systems 
analysis  flow  chart,  was  to  arrive  at 
appropriate  measurable  objectives  for 
adoption  this  year  in  local  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 


in  the  placement  of  responsibility  on 
teachers  for  curriculum  development 
and  evaluation,  the  kind  of  guidance 
that  field  centre  staff  can  offer  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  in  demand.  Some  activ- 
ities of  individual  field  centres  follow. 


The  Midwestern  Centre  is  currently  engaged 
in  a series  of  activities  related  to  open 
education.  In  a number  of  Region  5 schools, 
Centre  staff  are  helping  principals  and 
teachers  to  clarify  their  thinking  on  various 
aspects  of  open  education  and  to  devise 
strategies  for  implementing  more  open  4 
education  programs.  Here,  David  Ducharme  ^ 
(right)  is  working  with  the  principal  and  the  ^ 
librarian  at  Rockway  Public  School  in 
Kitchener  on  an  in-service  program  on  open 
education. 
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: Using  the  POISE  Project  as  a starting  point 
(see  Orbit  P1),  the  Trent  Valley  Centre  has 
been  developing  a model  for  implementing 
change  in  schools.  The  model— based  on  the 
assumptions  that  teachers  should  be  involved 
in  initiating  change  and  that,  wherever 
possible,  the  outcomes  of  change  should  be 
carefully  evaluated— is  being  used  as  a guide 
to  the  introduction  of  change  in  all  Region  9 
schools.  The  photograph  shows  members  of 
the  Peterborough  Coordinating  Committee  for 
Professional  and  Program  Development  and 
Evaluation,  which  is  made  up  of  representa- 
tives of  the  educational  community  and  Centre 
staff.  The  Committee  is  responsible  for 
coordinating  professional  and  curriculum 
development  in  Peterborough  County. 


Many  of  the  people  in  the  Ottawa  Valley  are 
French  speaking,  and  consequently  the 
Ottawa  Valley  Centre  has  been  concerned 
with  several  Franco-Ontarian  projects.  One  of 
these  projects  is  focused  on  building  an 
inventory  of  existing  curriculum  resources  in 
French-language  schools,  with  the  eventual 
aim  of  developing  new  resources.  Through 
questionnaires,  a great  deal  of  data  was 
collected  from  the  schools,  and  here  some  of 
the  data  are  being  processed  by  two  of  the 
project  assistants  through  a computer  at 
OISE’S  central  office. 


For  about  three  years,  staff  members  of  the 
Western  Ontario  Centre  have  been  assisting 
Mr.  D.  M.  Graham  of  OISE’s  Department  of 
Educational  Administration  in  running  a 
Leadership  Development  Program  in  Region 
4.  At  present,  meetings  are  held  every  few 
weeks  at  which  elementary  and  secondary 
school  principals  examine  leadership  prob- 
lems and  decision-making  issues.  The 
photograph  shows  a recent  meeting  attended 
by  principals  of  the  Huron-Perth  Board  of 
Education. 


The  Northeastern  Centre  opened  last 
September  in  North  Bay.  Preliminary  activities 
have  focused  on  exploring,  with  existing 
educational  agencies,  the  ways  in  which  the 
Centre  could  most  effectively  serve  Region  3. 
Here,  senior  educators  are  attending  a 
workshop  convened  by  the  Nipissing  Board 
of  Education  in  cooperation  with  the  Centre. 
The  purpose  of  the  workshop  was  to  consider 
aims,  objectives,  and  priorities  for  education 
in  the  Nipissing  area. 


'W 


The  Niagara  Centre  has  become  a leader  in  the  study  of  wider  public  involvement  in  schools— 
in  particular,  in  the  study  of  volunteer  parental  assistance.  A systematic  procedure  for 
analyzing  the  roles  of  volunteers  has  been  developed  at  the  Centre,  and  a comprehensive 
model  for  parent  involvement,  which  is  presently  being  extended,  has  been  prepared.  One  of 
the  schools  in  which  the  volunteer  assistance  model  was  initially  developed  is  Maple  Grove 
in  Lincoln  County.  The  photograph  shows  a parent  at  the  school  helping  a child  with  an 
arithmetic  problem.  A book.  The  Maple  Grove  Story,  has  recently  been  published  by  the  Centre. 


The  Midnorthern  Centre  at  Sudbury  has 
recently  been  instrumental  in  opening  a 
Teachers’  Centre  in  a classroom  adjacent  to 
the  OISE  office.  During  the  first  three  months, 
activities  are  being  concentrated  on  definite 
themes— special  education,  early  childhood 
education,  behavior  modification,  and 
individualized  instruction.  So  far,  the  Centre 
has  been  well  attended  by  formal  study 
groups,  and  it  is  hoped  that  teacher-initiated 
groups  will  be  making  more  use  of  it  in  the 
future.  This  phdtograph,  taken  at  the  Centre, 
shows  (left  to  rigtft)  Christine  Nash  and  Ken 
Prueter  of  OISE  and  Lloyd  Taylor,  a trustee  on 
the  Sudbury  Board  of  Education. 
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COmPUTER-fiSaSTED 

insTRUEmnn 


An  OISE  Program  in  Mathematics 


For  several  years  OISE’s  Department  of 
Computer  Applications  has  been  work- 
ing on  a large  project  involving  the 
assistance  of  computers  in  the  individ- 
ualization of  student  instruction. 

The  computer  in  this  project  is  not 
intended  to  replace  the  teacher.  Instead, 
it  is  designed  to  speed  up  the  process  of 
analyzing  the  student’s  work  and  diag- 
nosing individual  needs  for  instruction. 

It  then  either  proceeds  to  instruct  or 
identifies  situations  in  which  the  student 
ought  to  go  to  his  teacher  for  instruction. 
The  teacher  is  therefore  freed  by  the 
computer  from  many  routine  duties  and 
his  services  can  be  concentrated,  on  an 
individual  basis,  in  areas  in  which  they 
are  more  useful.  The  computer  also 
prevents  the  student  from  being  re- 
instructed in  areas  he  has  already 
mastered  and  gives  him  the  opportunity 
to  receive  only  needed  instruction. 

Using  the  computer  to  promote  individ- 
ualization is  remarkably  efficient.  It 
saves  time  because,  essentially,  the 
student  is  taught  only  part  of  a course  - 
the  part  that  he  has  yet  to  master.  In 
addition,  the  computer  speeds  up  the 
testing  process.  In  fact,  two  computer- 
dependent  testing  techniques  - sequen- 
tial testing  and  hierarchical  branching, 
which  are  incorporated  into  the  system 
developed  at  OISE  for  teaching  mathe- 
matics - reduce  the  time  involved  in 
student  testing  by  75  percent  compared 
with  the  next  best  available  testing 
technique. 

Although  conclusive  evidence  as  to  the 
efficiency  of  courses  involving  computer- 
assisted  instruction  (CAI)  is  not  yet 
available,  preliminary  evidence  from 
Seneca  College  indicates  that  students 
enrolled  in  a CAI  course  in  mathematics 
performed  far  better  than  those  in 
conventional  classes,  not  only  in  terms 
of  subject  mastery  but  also  in  terms  of 
time.  They  were  able  to  complete  the 
course  in  as  little  as  six  hours  as  com- 
pared with  up  to  forty  hours  for  students 
in  alternative  courses. 

The  OISE  Individualization  Project  in- 
volves research  and  development  work 
in  all  the  areas  necessary  for  making  a 
computer-assisted  instructional  system 
operate  - in  computer  hardware  and 


software,  curricula,  and  the  psychology 
of  learning  in  this  novel  situation.  The 
emphasis  during  the  earlier  phase  of 
the  project  was  on  the  selection  and 
development  of  the  most  appropriate 
equipment  and  computer  programs  and 
on  the  development  of  a course- 
authoring language  that  would  be 
relatively  simple  for  the  large  number 
of  lay  people  who  would  be  involved  in 
the  use  of  CAI.  More  recently,  emphasis 
has  been  on  the  development  and  field 
trials  of  curricula  using  the  CAI  system. 
One  course  in  mathematics  for  the 
community  college  level  and  one  in 
physics  for  the  secondary  school  level 
have  been  developed  to  date. 

Two  features  characterizing  the  OISE 
Individualization  Project  are  of  particular 
importance.  First,  since  the  project  en- 
compasses both  system  development 
and  curriculum  development,  the  sys- 
tem software  and  hardware  have  been 
designed  so  that  they  can  be  adapted 
to  the  curriculum;  usually,  a pre-existing 
system  restricts  possibilities  in  the 
development  of  a curriculum.  Second, 
the  OISE  project,  in  cooperation  with 
the  National  Research  Council  (NRC), 
is  setting  up  a trans-Canada  computer 
network  for  CAI  and  is  developing  a 
course-authoring  language  that  can  be 
applied  by  anyone  in  Canada  using  the 
NRC  computer.  By  having  system  pro- 
grams in  a common  language,  Canada 
will  avoid  a problem  that  presently  exists 
in  the  United  States,  where  a particular 
manufacturer’s  equipment,  or  even  a 
particular  model,  has  a unique  language, 
and  a curriculum  designed  for  a particu- 
lar machine  can  be  used  only  by  others 
having  an  identical  machine.  The  cost 
of  producing,  validating,  and  revising 
CAI  curricula  wiH  be  cut  immensely  in 
Canada,  since  curricula,  once  devel- 
oped, will  be  usable  on  almost  any 
machine  and  hence  available  to  very 
large  numbers  of  students. 

At  present,  those  involved  in  this  project 
have  no  particular  expectation  that  CAI 
will  be  used  on  a very  wide  scale.  They 
anticipate  that  in  the  immediate  future 
CAI  will  be  used  only  in  cases  where 
e>gsting  materials  for  instruction  do  not 
work  and  an  individualized  instructional 
system  is  required,  where  the  costs  of 
existing  instruction  are  higher  or  equiva- 
lent to  the  costs  of  CAI  (particularly  at 


the  postsecondary  level,  where  costs 
are  highest),  and  where  the  computer 
can  make  a unique  contribution  such 
as  diagnosing  very  rapidly. 

CAI  Mathematics 

To  determine  the  most  useful  areas  in 
which  to  develop  curricula  for  their 
computerized  system,  the  CISE  project 
personnel  conducted  a survey  on  the 
needs  of  a number  of  organizations  and 
found  that  basic  mathematics  skills 
were  lacking  in  many  people  entering 
industrial  retraining  programs  and  the 
colleges  of  applied  arts  and  technology 
(CAATs).  Furthermore,  the  students 
displayed  wide  differences  in  the  math- 
ematical skills  they  lacked.  With  this 
diversity,  the  colleges  needed  a means 
of  individualizing  instruction  in  the  pre- 
requisite skills,  but  one  that  would  be 
less  expensive  and  time  consuming  than 
conducting  lengthy  courses.  The  very 
large  number  of  students  entering  with 
these  problems  meant  that  computer 
assistance  would  cost  less  per  student, 
since  terminals  would  be  used 
frequently. 

The  CAI  Mathematics  Project,  directed 
by  Bill  Olivier  and  Graham  Scott  in 
Computer  Applications,  was  started  in 
1970  in  cooperation  with  Seneca  College 
of  Applied  Arts  and  Technology.  The 
project  currently  involves  seven  col- 
leges in  Ontario  - Seneca,  Sir  Sandford 
Fleming,  Canadora,  Algonquin,  Cones- 
toga, Loyalist,  and  George  Brown,  ! 

reaching  some  six  hundred  students.  Its  I 
overall  goal  has  been  the  development  ! 
of  a CAAT  curriculum  for  individualized 
instruction  and  testing  of  prerequisite 
core  skills  and  vocation-specific  skills  in  ' 
mathematics  up  to  the  second-year  level.  | 
The  curriculum  work  being  conducted 
involves  the  formation  of  specific  objec- 
fives  (that  is,  the  skills  that  students  are 
expected  to  acquire),  the  development  ® 
of  diagnostic  test  materials  (for  assess-^* 
ing  these  skills),  and  the  creation  of 
instructional  materials  (for  teaching  ""S 
those  that  are  lacking).  ^ 

The  project  requires  commitment  on  the^ 
part  of  a large  number  of  people.  Be-  A 
cause  the  development  of  curricula  in 
this  area  was  requested  by  the  CAATs,  * 
they  are  responsible  both  for  decision  m 
making  and  for  actual  curriculum  devel- 
opment  work.  The  Deans’  Policy  Com-  1 
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mittee,  made  up  of  one  representative 
from  each  participating  CAAT  and  one 
from  OISE,  is  responsible  for  determin- 
ing interim  goals  and  the  means  for 
attaining  them  and  for  committing  CAAT 
resources  to.the  project.  The  Project 
Committee,  which  includes  OISE  staff 
and  those  members  of  the  CAAT  facul- 
ties who  have  been  assigned  to  work  on 
the  project,  formulates  the  mathematical 
objectives  in  terms  of  specific  skills, 
designs  the  tests  to  measure  these  skills, 
and  writes  the  instructional  sequences 
to  teach  them.  The  Editorial  Board,  in- 
cluding one  course  author  from  each 
CAAT  and  one  OISE  representative, 
reviews,  modifies,  and  approves  the 
work  of  the  Project  Committee.  The 
OISE  Instructional  Programming  Group 
is  responsible  for  implementing  all 
approved  materials  on  the  computer 
facility.  In  short,  the  CAAT  people  pretty 
well  decide  on  the  areas  of  concentra- 
tion, determine  the  required  skills,  and 
design  the  test  and  instructional  mate- 
rials, and  the  OISE  people  make  it 
happen  on  the  computer. 

Although  work  is  beginning  on  materials 
for  the  first-year  CAAT  level,  concen- 
tration to  date  has  focused  on  the  orig- 
inal problem  area  - the  deficiency  of 
entering  students  in  mathematics  skills 
(essentially  basic  algebra  and  arith- 
metic), which  are  jarerequisite  to  regular 
CAAT  courses.  An  experimental  course 
was  tried  out  last  year,  l?ut  it  was  not 
until  September  1 972  that  a set  of  pre- 
requisite mathematics  skills  was  final- 
ized. Twenty-four  objectives  for  this  level 
of  study  were  set  by -the  combined 
CAAT  staffs. 

This  year  some  entering  students  are 
being  taught  mathematics  at  terminals 
in  each  CAAT  with  the  CAI  materials. 


Teachers  select  from  the  pool  of  pre- 
requisite mathematics  skills  the  particu- 
lar ones  (and  in  some  cases  all)  that  they 
expect  their  students  to  attain,  and  have 
the  students  work  on  the  relevant  part 
of  the  CAI  diagnostic  and  instructional 
system. 

Those  using  the  system  are  connected 
over  leased  telephone  lines  to  a small- 
scale,  general  purpose,  time-sharing 
computer  at  OISE,  which  runs  a line 
concentrator;  this  in  turn  is  connected 
to  the  large-scale  NRC  computer  by  a 
single,  high-speed  telephone  line.  The 
line  concentrator  at  OISE  allows  about 
thirty  students  to  use  the'system  simul- 
taneously, while  occupying  spape  for 
only  one  job  on  the  NRC  computer. 

Although  some  six  hundred  students  are 
taking  the  computer-assisted  course,  it 
is  still  at  an  experimental  stage  and  is 
still  being  evaluated  and  improved.  A 
great  deal  of  information  on  this  course 
is  being  collected  this  year  in  order  to 
assess  the  overall  value  of  the  CAI 
approach  and  to  iron  out  such  difficul- 
ties in  the  curriculum  as  unclear  instruc- 
tions and  program  errors.  Evaluation 
data  being  collected  include  pre-  and 
post-course  scores  of  CAI  student 
participants,  measures  of  their  progress 
in  subsequent  mathematics  courses  and 
other  subject  areas,  computerized 
recordings  of  responses  by  students  to 
the  instructional  sequences,  and  a sur- 
vey of  student  attitudes  to  CAI. 

CAI  Mathematics  at  Seneca 
To  see  the  project  in  operation,  we 
chose  to  go  to  Seneca,  which  has  been 
involved  in  the  project  longer  than  any 
other  community  coilege.  It  also  has  the 
largest  number  of  terminals  and  had 
very  encouraging  preliminary  results 


(lower  failure  and  dropout  rates  than  in 
conventional  classes)  in  its  CAI  trials 
last  year. 

We  talked  to  Gloria  Mullings,  a faculty 
member  in  the  Business  Division,  who 
is  responsible  for  the  largest  number  of 
students  using  CAI  at  Seneca.  She  told 
us  that  all  entering  students  who  will  be 
taking  mathematics  are  given  a place- 
ment test.  Approximately  50  percent  of 
them  need  some  work  on  prerequisites 
before  they  can  take  the  regular  courses, 
and  about  one  hundred  of  those  needing 
this  work  (seventy-two  in  business  and 
twenty-eight  in  computer  studies)  get 
their  instruction  by  CAI. 

Miss  Mullings  meets  with  her  business 
students  in  the  CAI  course  twice  a week, 
at  which  time  they  raise  problems  they 
are  having  with  their  work,  particularly 
their  difficulties  in  the  computer- 
assisted  curriculum.  They  are  required 
to  go  through  all  the  objectives  in  the 
prerequisite  mathematics  skills,  from 
number  1,  Fundamental  Operations 
with  Signed  Integers,  to  number  24, 
Logarithms.  The  twenty-four  objectives 
are  in  turn  broken  down  into  sixty-seven 
‘skeletal  skills,’  and  the  essential  idea 
is  that  the  computer  first  tests  these 
skills  sequentially  to  see  if  instruction  is 
necessary;  if  so,  it  instructs,  and  if  not, 
it  goes  on  to  test  a more  advanced  skill. 
Each  test  consists  of  at  least  four  items, 
and  consequently,  a hypothetical  stu- 
dent who  already  knows  everything  in 
the  course  would  simply  have  to  take 
sixty-seven  four-item  tests  to  get 
through. 

As  soon  as  a student  passes  a test,  he 
goes  right  on  to  the  next  test  (sequential 
testing).  When  he  fails,  the  computer 
takes  him  back  through  the  skills  known 
to  be  prerequisite  in  order  to  find  out 
where  his  difficulty  has  originated 
(hierarchical  testing).  If  he  fails  the  tests 
on  the  prerequisites,  the  computer  takes 
him  back  and  tests  the  prerequisites  to 
the  prerequisites,  and  so  on.  Once  he 
passes  the  tests  on  the  prerequisites, 
the  computer  instructs  him  on  the  ob- 
jective that  he  originally  failed,  giving 
explanatory  text  and  generating  ex- 
amples and  model  problems  with 
answers.  The  student  is  again  tested 
on  the  objective  and  the  procedure 
outlined  above  is  repeated.  A student 
who  must  go  back  through  too  many 
prerequisite  levels  or  who  persistently 
fails  after  instruction  is  referred  to 
his  teacher. 

The  six  terminals  at  Seneca  are  housed 
in  a small  room.  Each  one  looks  like  an 
electric  typewriter,  at  which  the  students 
type  their  responses  and  the  computer 
types  (much  faster)  its  tests  and  instruc- 
tions. The  students  are  scheduled  to 
come  in  and  work  for  twenty  minutes 


Frank  Ridley,  the  project  technician  at  Seneca  Coilege,  helps  one  of  the  students 
with  a problem 
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four  times  a week  in  their  free  periods. 

A maximum  of  six  students  can  work  at 
once. 

An  advanced  Seneca  student  has  been 
hired  to  be  in  the  room  with  the  terminals 
from  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m.  every  day.  He  was 
hired  as  a ‘technician’  and  is  responsible 
for  keeping  track  of  scheduling,  report- 
ing program  errors  and  having  them 
corrected,  and  advising  students  in 
cases  of  program  errors,  system  break- 
down, or  noise  on  the  telephone  lines. 

Almost  as  soon  as  we  entered  the  ter- 
minal room  at  Seneca,  the  system  broke 
down.  These  breakdowns  are  of  very 
short  duration  if  they  result  from  difficul- 
ties with  the  small  OISE  computer,  but 
they  can  be  as  long  as  three  hours  if  the 
NRC  computer  in  Ottawa  breaks  down. 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  how  often  these 
breakdowns  occur;  according  to  the 
students  we  interviewed  while  the  sys- 
tem was  down,  it  happened  almost  every 
day  and  sometimes  lasted  for  the  whole 
period,  but  according  to  the  students 
who  were  there  later  when  the  system 
had  started  up  again,  it  had  happened 
only  a couple  of  times  in  the  three 
months  that  they  had  been  taking  the 
course. 

In  determining  the  attitudes  of  the  par- 
ticipants to  the  CAI  approach,  we  found 
Miss  Mullings,  herself,  very  enthusiastic 
- so  enthusiastic  that  she  has  enrolled 
as  a Ph.D.  student  in  the  Department  of 
Computer  Applications  at  OISE.  She 
expects  CAI  will  continue  to  be  used  at 
Seneca  and  wants  to  remain  associated 
with  its  use.  According  to  her,  other  pro- 
ject staff  members  are  equally  positive 
in  their  attitudes  to  the  CAI  approach. 

‘There  is  a feeling  among  the  CAAT 
teachers  working  on  this  material  that 
we  would  like  to  move  out  into  more 
advanced  mathematics  and  into  other 
subject  areas.  I think  there  are  many 
areas  of  the  regular  college  curriculum 
where  this  could  be  very  valuable  - any 
subject  involving  drills.  One  of  the  big 
problems  in  handling  first-semester 
students  is  that,  with  a large  number, 
there  is  no  way  that  you  can  look  at 
everybody’s  work  in  a day  and  the  stu- 
dents don’t  get  enough  feedback.  If  they 
have  problems,  they  can  look  the  an- 
swers up  in  the  back  of  the  book,  but  if 
they  have  made  mistakes  in  the  inter- 
mediate steps,  they  can’t  tell  where  they 
went  wrong.  You  can’t  get  to  every 
student  quickly  enough,  even  if  you 
collect  all  their  papers,  it  takes  time  • 
before  you  can  return  them  if  you  are 
going  to  correct  them  properly.  You  can 
only  grade  part  of  their  work  in  detail 
if  you  want  to  get  it  back  promptly.’ 

When  we  asked  Miss  Mullings  about  the 
attitudes  of  the  students  being  instructed 
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The  computer’s  instructions  to  one  of  the  students 


with  computer  assistance,  she  stated 
that  although  it  was  too  early  to  make 
blanket  statements  they  generally 
seemed  to  like  the  approach. 

‘There  are  one  or  two  cases  where  the 
student  doesn’t  like  the  idea  that  he 
really  has  to  sit  down  and  do  the  work 
himself.  One  student  told  me  he  didn’t 
like  it  at  first  because  “in  other  classes, 
if  you  don’t  know  the  answer,  you  can 
look  at  the  next  guy’s  paper.”  Now  here 
the  student  is  faced  with  this  machine 
and  can’t  pass  unless  he  comes  up  with 
the  right  answer.  A more  frequent  com- 
plaint on  the  part  of  the  students  is  that 
they  have  to  be  extremely  accurate  - 
not  only  in  their  computations  but  in 
putting  in  their  answers.’ 

Miss  Mullings  pointed  out  certain  draw- 
backs - program  errors,  system  break- 
down, and  administrative  problems  with 
students  who  had  completed  the  course 
long  before  the  end  of  the  semester  or 
students  who  Objected  strongly  to  the 
twenty-minute  limit  on  the  use  of  the 
terminal.  But  such  drawbacks,  she 
emphasized,  were  largely  temporary. 


After  the  system  breakdown  in  the  ter- 
minal room  had  been  corrected,  we 
were  impressed  by  the  intensity  of  the 
students’  concentration.  Most  of  those 
we  spoke  to  felt  that  they  worked  harder 
with  the  computer  than  they  would  in  a 
regular  classroom.  That  they  did  so  is 
reflected  in  the  quality  of  performance 
demonstrated  in  the  preliminary  data 
collected  at  Seneca.  Whether  the  stu- 
dents like  the  system,  with  the  harder 
work  it  entails,  is  a little  less  clear  cut. 

Talking  to  the  Seneca  students  perhaps 
taught  us  more  about  experimental 
methodology  than  about  attitudes  to 
CAI,  especially  when  we  compared  our 
conversations  with  those  held  by  Michael 
Schulman  of  OISE’s  Research  and 
Development  Office,  who  was  conduct- 
ing exploratory  interviews  at  about  the  g 
same  time  in  order  to  design  an  exten-  I 
sive  questionnaire  for  assessing  student  3 
attitudes  to  CAI.  We  found  that  students 
interviewed  in  a group  situation  when 
the  technician  was  present  were  much  M 
less  communicative  about  their  difficul-  -« 
ties  with  CAI  and  much  more  ‘politely’  ■* 
positive  about  it  than  were  students  S 
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interviewed  outside  of  the  terminal  room. 
Five  of  the  seven  students  that  we  talked 
to  made  the  following  comments: 

‘I  like  it  pretty  well -you  can  go  at  your 
own  speed.’ 

‘I  think  it’s  helping  me  to  learn  more 
than  a regular  class  would.’ 

‘I  liked  math  in  high  school  but  I’m  more 
involved  with  it  here.  I’d  like  to  take 
more  CAI  - 1 think  it’s  a better  way  to 
learn.’ 

Td  rather  take  this  than  be  in  a class- 
room. I’d  like  more  CAI  if  possible.  Most 
of  the  students  like  it.’ 

‘I  never  liked  math  but  this  is  fun!’ 

Although  our  interviewees  did  mention 
difficulties,  they  were  not  as  vehement 
about  them  as  those  who  talked  to 
Schulman: 

‘My  first  reaction  was  to  smash  it!’ 

‘It’s  pretty  frustrating  on  objective  8 
[a  notably  difficult  one]  and  sometimes 
I feel  like  just  chucking  the  whole  thing. 

I keep  making  mistakes.  The  machine 
doesn’t  ever  take  into  consideration  why 
you  do  something  wrong.  I feel  like  I’ll 
never  get  through  it.’ 

‘When  they  say  to  re-do  it,  they  keep 
rehashing  the  same  problems.  I find  it 
very  frustrating  - well,  not  frustrating, 
but  really  really  maddening!’ 

Most  of  the  criticism  expressed  by  the 
students  that  both  we  and  Schulman 
interviewed  had  to  do  with  temporary 
difficulties,  ones  that  stem  from  the 
experimental  status  of  CAI  math  at 
Seneca  and  that  are  subject  to  change. 

Almost  all  complained  that  twenty 
minutes  was  far  too  short  a period: 

‘I  wouldn’t  mind  sitting  down  there  for  a 
whole  afternoon  because,  then,  when 
you  got  the  rhythm,  you  could  keep  on 
-bang,  bang,  bang!’ And,  ‘I’d  like  to  put 
in  about  two  and  a half  hours  at  one 
session  if  I could.’ 

The  system  breaks  were  frustrating  not 
only  because  the  students  lost  time 
when  the  computer  stopped  but  also 
because,  on  starting  again,  it  might  go 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  section 
that  they  were  part  way  through. 

Some  program  errors  affected  only  the 
fastest  students  in  the  course  - these 
bugs  had  to  be  ironed  out  before  they 
could  proceed.  Other  complications, 
however,  such  as  the  difficult  explana- 
tion in  objective  8,  impeded  the  progress 
of  a larger  number  of  students. 

Another  difficulty,  the  one  most  com- 
monly expressed,  may  not  be  so  tem- 
porary. Two  students  who  were  not 
entirely  positive  about  the  CAI  approach 


A student  at  Seneca  College  working  at  one  of  the  six  terminals 


This  small  computer  at  OISE,  which  is  connected  to  a large-scale  NRC  computer,  allows 
thirty  students  to  work  in  the  mathematics  program  at  one  time 


noted:  ‘You  can’t  ask  it  what  it  means; 
you  have  to  ask  the  technician.  If  you 
don’t  understand  one  instruction,  you 
can’t  get  help  from  the  machine.’ 

Nevertheless,  it  was  part  of  the  design 
of  the  CAI  system  that  the  instructor  and 
the  computer  should  teach  together. 
From  what  we  had  read  and  what  we 
learned  from  Gloria  Mailings,  we  real- 
ized that  the  teacher  did  assist  students 
in  regularly  scheduled  classes;  what  did 
surprise  us,  however,  was  the  amount  of 
teaching  done  by  the  project  technician, 
who  was  very  good  at  mathematics.  He 
was  helping  the  students  with  a great 
variety  of  problems  all  the  time  we  were 
there -in  effect,  he  was  their  teacher. 
Much  of  this  interaction  may  be  due 
partly  to  the  temporary  problems  of  pro- 
gram errors  and  inadequate  explana- 
tions, which  make  the  course  more 
difficult  than  it  will  be  in  the  future. 
Similarly,  the  students  may  consult  the 
technician  more  than  is  necessary 
merely  because  he  is  there.  At  Seneca, 


in  any  case,  it  looked  as  if  the  technician 
had  a great  deal  to  do  with  the  success 
of  CAI.  However,  not  all  of  the  participat- 
ing CAATs  have  such  a resource  person 
so  constantly  at  hand.  When  the  evalua- 
tion data  are  collected  from  these 
varying  situations,  the  importance  of  a 
teacher’s  presence  in  the  terminal  area 
will  be  clarified. 

An  extensive  evaluation,  covering  all  the 
CAAT  participants  of  the  CAI  project,  is 
being  undertaken,  with  the  overall  objec- 
tives of  expediting  student  progress  and 
of  making  the  CAI  experience  as  satis- 
factory as  possible.  When  the  perform- 
ance and  attitudinal  data  are  collected, 
the  effects  of  certain  variables,  such  as 
student  ability  and  amount  and  type  of 
interaction  with  instructors,  will  be 
studied.  The  project  staff  will  then  be  in 
a position  to  make  the  courses  as  useful 
as  possible  for  all  students  and  to  meet 
the  needs  of  particular  students  in 
particular  situations. 
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Robin  Sleep 


Dr.  Sleep  is  supervisor  of  humanities  at 
Ryerson  Polytechnical  Institute.  After 
obtaining  his  B.A.  and  M.  A.  degrees  in 
philosophy  at  the  University  of  Toronto, 
he  enrolled  as  a full-time  student  at 
OISE  in  the  Department  of  History  and 
Philosophy  of  Education.  He  obtained 
his  Ph.D.  in  Philosophy  of  Education  in 
1970. 

rs:  My  primary  responsibilities  are  to 
teach  philosophy  and  to  coordinate 
three  disciplines  - philosophy,  history, 
and  politics  - in  the  Humanities  Division. 
This  involves  developing  curriculum, 
scheduling  teachers,  hiring,  probation, 
and  so  on.  And  I’m  on  a number  of  com- 
mittees with  various  responsibilities. 

ms:  Do  many  students  at  Ryerson  take 
philosophy?  rs:  It’s  an  elective  in  every 
program  in  the  Institute,  so  we  have  a 
staff  of  about  twenty  in  the  Humanities 
Division,  seven  of  whom  teach  philosophy. 

ms:  Are  the  Ryerson  philosophy  courses 
different  from  those  given  in  a univer- 
sity? Do  they  have  any  particular  slant? 
rs:  I think  we  do  slant  them  to  some 
extent  toward  ethics  and  values,  political 
problems,  philosophy  of  law.  The  course 
requirements  are  similar  to  those  in 
universities;  certainly  all  of  our  courses 


Graduate 
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Interviewers:  jh:  Jane  Hill;  ms:  Mary  Stager 


would  be  equivalent  to  a 200-level  course 
at  the  University  of  Toronto,  for  example, 
and  some  to  300-level  courses.  Now  that 
Ryerson  is  a degree-granting  institution, 
all  of  our  programs  are  being  assessed 
in  terms  of  degree-granting  standards, 
and  there  is  a firm  attempt  to  broaden 
the  basis  of  the  education  we  provide. 

ms:  What  interests  you  most  about  your 
position?  rs:  I think  my  primary  interest  is 
my  discipline-teaching  and  thinking 
about  philosophy.  The  other,  associated 
interest  is  the  philosophy  of  education  - 
in  an  actual  context,  for  example,  as  it 
arises  in  curriculum  meetings  and  in 
such  work  as  a report  I wrote  for  the 
Arts  Division  last  summer  on  its  role  in 
a polytechnical  institute. 

ms:  Why  did  you  do  graduate  work  in 
education?  rs:  It  never  really  occurred  to 
me  not  to  go  as  far  as  I could  in  my  pro- 
gram. When  I was  doing  some  supply 
teaching  during  the  preparation  of  my 
M.A.  thesis,  I heard  about  this  new  place, 
OISE,  and  that  it  was  possible  to  do 
philosophy  in  education  there.  I thought 
it  would  be  a good  opportunity  to  work 
in  applied  philosophy. 

ms:  Could  you  have  received  comparable 
training  elsewhere?  rs:  I don’t  think  I’d 
have  been  given  the  opportunity  to 
explore  philosophy  in  education  the 
way  I did  at  OISE.  It  was  not  so  much 
the  courses  - 1 was  there  at  the  begin- 
ning and  there  was  not  much  available 
in  the  way  of  philosophy  of  education 
courses,  and  I took  other  courses  in 
psychology  of  education,  curriculum, 
and  so  on  - but  I was  given  money  and 
time  to  work  in  philosophy  of  education 
on  my  own.  That  is  what  was  expected 
and  that  is  what  I wanted  to  do.  My  grad- 
uate assistantship  involved  a search  of 
the  philosophy  journals,  including  the 
fifty  or  sixty  years  of  Mind,  for  material 
that  had  a bearing  on  educational  re- 
search problems.  This  was  of  great 


personal  value  to  me,  both  in  the  prep- 
aration of  my  thesis  and  in  the  work 
I have  done  since. 

ms:  What  were  the  most  important  things 
that  happened  to  you  when  you  were  at 
the  Institute  - the  most  important  things 
you  learned?  rs:  I think  the  independent 
study  in  the  philosophy  of  education 
and  the  preparation  of  my  thesis  - 
although  my  whole  thesis  came  out  of 
what  I learned  and  in  reaction  to  what  I 
learned. 

ms:  What  was  your  thesis  about?  rs:  It 
was  really  to  do  with  epistemology  and 
the  aims  of  education.  It  was  a criticism 
of  educational  research  - of  the  general 
empirical  framework  that  lies  behind 
educational  research.  At  OISE  I had 
exposure  to  educational  research  in 
various  contexts  - particularly  in  the 
social  sciences  - that  I would  not  have 
had  elsewhere. 

ms:  How  well,  in  your  view,  did  your 
OISE  experience  prepare  you  for  your 
present  position?  rs:  I think  it  had  a lot 
to  do  with  the  position  I have  - coordin- 
ating and  working  out  curricula  - and 
with  the  various  committees  and  projects 
that  I’ve  been  working  on  for  Ryerson. 

I feel  that  my  background  in  philosophy 
of  education  is  relevant  to  the  problems 
we  face  here  on  the  Academic  Standards 
Committee  and  to  the  issues  I had  to 
face  in  trying  to  define  the  role  of  the 
Arts  Division  in  my  recent  report. 

ms:  Have  you  had  any  contact  with  OISE 
since  you  graduated?  rs:  I use  the  library 
quite  a lot  and  I go  into  the  Publications 
Sales  Office  when  I’m  at  OISE  and  leaf 
through  what’s  there.  While  I was  work-  ; 
ing  on  my  thesis,  I attended  the  weekly 
colloquium  in  the  Department  of  History 
and  Philosophy  and  presented  one 
paper.  Since  I got  my  Ph.D.,  I have 
attended  some  of  Brian  Crittenden’s 
seminars  and  have  received  from  him 
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material  prepared  for  his  ‘Notes  on  the 
Philosophy  of  Education.’  Right  now,  I 
am  preparing  an  article  for  him.  So  my 
OISE  contact  is  primarily  through  him. 
While  he  was  on  leave  at  Cornell,  he 
invited  me  down  there  to  speak  and, 
through  him,  I was  invited  to  Indiana 
University  to  a symposium  based  on  a 
paper  gleaned  from  my  thesis. 

Hank  Hedges 
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Hank  Hedges  is  head  of  the  Niagara 
Centre,  OISE.  He  was  enrolled  in  the 
Institute’s  Curriculum  Department  for 
the  1970/71  academic  year  and  obtained 
his  Doctor  of  Education  degree.  Dr. 
Hedges  is  well  known  for  his  work  on 
the  Hall-Dennis  report.  His  experience 
includes  science  teaching  in  Windsor 
schools  and  at  Toronto  Teachers’  Col- 
lege, four  years  as  principal  of  Hamilton 
Teachers’  College,  and  work  at  OISE  as 
a project  director  with  special  respon- 
sibility for  the  POISE  project  (see  Orbit 
P1).  He  was  the  first  director  of  META 
and  later  assisted  in  organizing  ETVO 
- now  OECA.  His  thesis  topic  was 
Volunteer  Parental  Assistance  in  the 
Elementary  Schools. 

hh:  My  responsibilities  as  head  of  the 
Niagara  Centre  are:  general  administra- 
tion of  the  Centre;  liaison  with  all  levels 
of  education  in  the  area  and  with  OISE 
headquarters;  identification  of  local 
problems  requiring  research  help  that 
we  or  the  Institute  can  provide;  selection 
of  the  activities  in  which  we  can  most 
profitably  engage;  allocation  of  priori- . 
ties  in  terms  of  time  and  budget  allow- 
ances; and  implementation  of  projects. 
Project  implementation  is  our  most  time- 
consuming  activity,  and  I feel  that  our 
really  important  work  is  done  in  projects 
involving  schools  and  school  systems. 

jh:  Do  you  think  that  the  fieid  centres 
have  a special  kind  of  position  or 
responsibility  that  is  somehow  different 
from  that  of  OISE?  hh:  I think  there  are 
three  ways  in  which  they  are  unique  in 
comparison  with  other  educational 
institutions  in  the  province:  in  their 
ability  to  work  at  a number  of  different 
levels  of  the  school  system  in  planning. 


in  research  design,  and  in  conducting 
and  evaluating  projects;  in  their  provi- 
sion of  a general  pool  of  talent  not  only 
from  the  centre  but  also  from  OISE 
headquarters;  and  in  their  ability  to  help 
develop  a graduate  program  in  educa- 
tion in  an  area.  Also,  I think  that  the 
centres  enable  innovative  educators  to 
work  with  more  security  than  would 
exist  without  them.  Since  many  of  our 
projects  involve  people  from  a number 
of  jurisdictions,  the  structure  of  ahy  one 
system  doesn’t  impede  the  innovative 
teacher. 

jh:  What  interests  you  most  of  all 
about  your  position?  hh:  I think  the  thing 
that  interests  me  most  is  that  it  is  rela- 
tively unhampered  by  the  need  to 
respond  to  any  one  political  structure. 
The  decisions  within  which  I operate  are 
made  in  harmony  with  people  from  the 
various  educational  structures  and  I am 
not  under  pressure  from  any  of  them. 

jh:  Why  did  you  decide  to  get  a doctor- 
ate? hh:  I made  this  decision  a long 
time  ago.  While  I was  teaching  in  Wind- 
sor, I did  my  undergraduate  and  master’s 
degrees  at  Ann  Arbor,  and  I brought  my 
intention  to  finish  my  doctorate  to 
Toronto  with  me.  I completed  all  my 
graduate  work,  except  my  thesis,  at  the 
Ontario  College  of  Education  in  1952, 
but  because  I worked  full  time,  including 
summers,  it  was  only  when  I came  to 
OISE  that  I was  able  to  complete  my 
thesis. 

jh:  So  you  decided  on  OISE  because 
you  and  it  were  here  at  the  time? 
hh:  Well,  really,  you  have  to  ask  what 
else  there  is.  To  have  gone  anywhere 
else  would  have  meant  moving  some 
hundreds  of  miles  away  for  at  least  a 
year,  and,  with  a growing  family  and  a 
lot  of  other  commitments  and  interests, 
the  need  for  and  attractiveness  of  the 
degree  simply  wasn’t  enough  for  me  to 
disrupt  my  life  to  that  extent.  Granted, 
it’s  a rather  selfish  point  of  view,  but  it 
was  my  decision  and  I was  prepared  to 
live  with  it. 

jh:  What,  in  your  view,  were  the  most  im- 
portant things  that  happened  to  you  at 
OISE  - the  most  important  things  you 
learned?  hh:  The  most  important  things 
I learned  in  terms  of  skills  or  content 
were  a greater  insight  into  research 
design,  some  insight  into  the  analysis  of 
objectives  and  teaching  tasks,  and  some 
skill  in  classifying  classroom  events 
through  direct  observation.  But  probably 
more  important  to  me  than  skills  and 
processes  were  the  day-to-day  contacts 
with  people  like  Floyd  Robinson  and 
Howard  Russell,  who  brought  to  OISE 
not  only  their  expertise  in  research  but 
also  the  kind  of  compassion  one  sees  in 
many  parts  of  the  school  system  but 
rarely  at  the  graduate  level. 


jh:  As  a graduate  student,  in  what  way 
were  you  involved  in  R&D?  Did  your 
work  as  a project  officer  on  the  POISE 
project  and  your  doctoral  work  in  a 
major  research  undertaking  cover  it? 
hh:  Aside  from  some  administrative 
responsibilities,  all  my  activities  at  OISE 
over  the  past  four  years  have  been  in 
R&D,  with  the  major  part  of  them  in 
development.  I had  the  interesting  and, 
in  some  respects,  unique  experience  of 
conducting  a thesis  project  as  part  of  a 
bigger  project;  my  thesis  was  therefore 
coordinated  with  a broader  study  and,  as 
a result,  had  some  immediate  impact  on 
the  school  system.  I think  that  is  the 
way  graduate  programs  should  be  done 
-the  research  aspects  of  them  should 
be  useful  to  someone  besides  the 
researcher  himself  or  his  committee. 

jh:  How  well  did  your  OISE  experience 
prepare  you  for  your  present  position? 
hh:  I could  have  conducted  a good  deal 
of  my  work  without  the  OISE  training, 
and  while  I think  the  degree  enhances 
one  in  the  eyes  of  some  people,  it 
isolates  one  in  the  eyes  of  others,  so 
I’m  not  sure  what  the  overall  gain  is.  I 
think  personal  satisfaction  is  the  chief 
asset  to  me  at  this  point  in  my  career. 

jh:  Would  you  recommend  OISE  to  a 
friend  seeking  a graduate  degree  in 
education?hh:  I would  recommend  OISE 
as  a prime  place  for  a student  in  Ontario, 
provided  it  was  no  less  accessible  than 
another  suitable  institution.  If  this  friend 
had  been  in  Windsor,  say,  prior  to  our 
beginning  our  program  there  this  year, 

I would  have  recommended  Wayne  State 
University  or  Ann  Arbor.  Similarly,  I 
think  someone  in  Niagara  Falls  would  be 
wise  to  go  to  the  University  of  Buffalo 
instead  of  coming  to  Toronto.  That’s  one 
of  the  big  problems  the  Institute  will 
have  to  deal  with,  and  I feel  we  still  show 
some  reluctance  to  get  out  into  the  prov- 
ince where  we  are  needed. 

jh:  Have  you  any  suggestions  for 
change  in  the  Institute’s  programs? 
hh:  I think  now  the  R&D  aspect  of  the 
Institute  has  been  greatly  improved  and 
gives  promise  of  being  able  to  reach  an 
almost  ideal  situation.  The  Institute  itself 
can  propose  important  R&D  ideas  and 
has  a block'grant  with  which  to  carry 
them  out.  It  can  respond  to  the  stated 
needs  of  other  people  in  education,  par- 
ticularly the  needs  of  the  Ministry,  and 
can,  on  a contract  basis,  conduct  R&D 
programs  related  to  the  Ministry’s  over- 
all responsibility.  Institute  personnel 
are  still  invited  to  apply  for  grants-in-aid, 
so  the  individual  can  propose  a need  he 
sees  in  the  province  and  a means  of 
solving  it,  and  his  proposal  is  reviewed 
by  people  widely  representative  of  the 
educational  scene.  As  for  graduate  pro- 
grams, greater  and  more  rapid  expansion 
in  variety  and  in  location  of  courses 
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leading  to  masters’  and  doctoral  degrees 
would  be  useful.  If  the  Institute  is  going 
to  respond  to  the  provincial  mandate  it 
was  given  some  years  ago,  it  must 
develop  programs  or  offer  courses  in  the 
remote  parts  of  Ontario.  Our  Centre 
alone  has  had  over  two  hundred  persons 
ask  about  graduate  programs  in  the 
region,  and  at  a recent  meeting  of  our 
Advisory  Committee,  the  directors  of 
education  criticized  both  Brock  Univer- 
sity and  our  Centre  for  failing  to  provide 
some  kind  of  graduate  work.  I sometimes 
think  the  Institute  is  blind  to  this  need. 

As  regards  the  actual  degrees,  I would 
like  to  see  CISE  move  into  a doctor  of 
education  degree  which  refiects  ongoing 
projects  in  school  systems  so  that  we 
could  have  a practitioner’s  degree  that 
would  stand  alongside  the  Ph.D.  Simi- 
larly, we  should  free  at  least  some 
master’s  programs  from  departmental 
restrictions  in  order  to  offer  them  at 
several  cooperating  field  centres,  with 
emphasis  on  field  development  studies 
and  projects.  Future  educationai  leaders 
in  Cntario  will  continue  to  come  from 
school  systems,  and  very  few  of  them 
will  be  willing  to  complete  the  type  of 
Ph.D.  degrees  presently  offered  by  the 
Institute.  I believe  that  we  are  moving 
in  the  right  direction,  albeit  slowly. 

jh:  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like 
to  tell  us?  hh:  I think  my  final  assess- 
ment of  CISE  is  that  the  original  concept 
of  the  Institute  - as  a place  to  bring 
competent  researchers  together  and 
enable  them  to  give  graduate  instruction, 
conduct  their  own  research  and  respond 
to  the  research  needs  of  the  province, 
and  disseminate  the  resuits  through  field 
development  - is  still  the  best  concept 
in  North  America  for  doing  this  kind 
of  work. 


Pat  Hall 


Pat  Hall  is  director  of  Student  Counsel- 
ling Services  at  A.Y.  Jackson  Secondary 
School,  North  York.  Working  in  the 
Guidance  Department  since  the  school 
opened  in  1970,  she  assumed  her  pres- 
ent position  in  September  1972.  Her 
experience  includes  primary  school 
teaching  in  England,  teaching  at  Ryerson 


Polytechnical  Institute  while  taking  CCE 
summer  courses,  and  secondary  school 
teaching.  She  entered  ClSE’s  Depart- 
ment of  Applied  Psychology  as  a 
part-time  student  in  guidance  and 
counselling,  later  enrolled  on  a full-time 
basis,  and  received  her  M.Ed.  in  1970. 

ph:  We  call  our  Department  ‘Student 
Counselling  Services’  because  we 
believe  that  counselling  is  our  most 
important  function.  The  focus  of  our 
effort  is  on  helping  the  students  to 
depend  on  themseives. 

ms:  What  do  you  do  as  director  of  Stu- 
dent Counselling,  and  how  do  you  divide 
your  time?  ph;  I divide  my  time  accord- 
ing to  need.  Most  of  it  is  spent  with 
students,  either  individually  or  in  groups. 
We  have  a system  of  self-referral,  and 
when  I go  out  to  students  it’s  usually  to 
give  information  or  to  discuss  resources 
we  have  avaiiable  for  their  use.  Some 
of  our  contact  is  brief  and  casual  and 
involves  only  checking  on  how  some- 
thing is  going  or  on  timetable  changes; 
some  is  more  structured  and  involves 
working  with  a student  on  a particular 
problem.  Since  many  of  our  students 
are  in  the  process  of  deciding  on  uni- 
versities and  occupations,  our  group 
work  this  year  is  centred  on  decision 
making.  The  students  come  in,  three  to 
six  at  a time,  and  we  talk  about  what  is 
available,  what  they  really  like  to  do, 
and  how  they  see  themselves  getting 
along  in  the  world.  In  addition  to  working 
with  students,  I have  some  administra- 
tive duties,  and  I see  a lot  of  parents  and 
spend  time  consulting  with  teachers. 

ms:  What  interests  you  most  about  your 
position?  ph:  The  primary  thing  is  work- 
ing with  people  - with  the  kids  and  the 
teachers.  It’s  like  functioning  in  the  role 
of  a facilitator  in  many  ways  and  partici- 
pating in  something  I think  is  tremen- 
dously exciting  - the  attempt  to  convert 
an  institution  into  a growth-inducing 
environment.  The  teachers  at  the  school 
seem  to  be  open  to  suggestions,  to 
ideas,  and  to  the  possibility  that  they 
can  learn,  and  that’s  exciting. 

ms:  Why  did  you  choose  to  come  to 
OISE?  ph:  I had  to  make  a commitment 
either  to  the  Department  of  Education 
courses  or  to  OISE.  OISE  gave  me  an 
opportunity  to  be  in  graduate  school, 
and  I was  interested  in  and  familiar  with 
operating  at  a university  level  and  in  that 
kind  of  environment.  It  was  probably 
academic  snobbery  as  much  as  any- 
thing, and  I was  pleased  to  be  getting 
another  degree,  I could  have  done  the 
M.Ed.  at  OISE  part  time,  and  I did  do 
two  courses  at  night,  but  it  was  difficult 
to  find  time  for  my  teaching  and  home 
duties,  so  I applied  for  and  was  granted 
a research  assistantship  and  went  back 
to  school  full  time. 


ms:  What  do  you  consider  were  the  most 
important  things  that  you  learned  at 
OISE?  ph:  I really  learned  a great  deal 
from  my  research  assistantship.  I was 
working  on  a project  that  was  attempting 
to  use  teachers  from  the  community 
colleges  as  counsellor  assistants.  That 
experience  turned  me  to  thinking  of 
research  as  a possibility  for  myself,  and 
I spent  an  extra  year  at  OISE  as  a 
research  assistant.  That  was  a very 
useful  growing  experience  for  me.  One 
of  the  most  exciting  courses  I took 
as  a student  was  in  communications.  I 
learned  a great  deal  at  OISE,  both  from 
my  courses  and  from  the  other  students, 
who  were  a mixed  bag.  I learned  new 
ways  of  viewing  human  behavior  - for 
instance,  behavior  modification  was  a 
totally  new  concept  to  me.  The  year  1 
worked  as  a research  assistant  I audited 
the  Ph.D.-level  counselling  course,  and 
did  some  well-directed  reading  that  has 
been  useful.  The  graduate  seminar  pro- 
vided a realiy  good  place  to  explore 
various  ideas,  concepts,  and  theories. 
One  of  the  other  things  I learned  was 
that  I had  a long  way  to  go  in  terms  of 
my  own  growth  and  development  as  a 
counsellor. 

ms:  How  well  did  your  OISE  experience 
help  to  prepare  you  for  your  present 
position?  ph:  One  thing  I learned  was 
how  to  get  information.  As  a result,  when 
I wanted  to  evaluate  our  counselling 
services  at  Jackson,  I knew  how  to 
design  a questionnaire,  how  to  collect 
data,  and  what  kind  of  data  analysis 
would  be  appropriate.  I also  learned 
how  very  difficult  it  is  to  assess  the  value 
of  counselling  itself.  We  can  assess  the 
value  of  the  information  we  provide  and 
that  of  the  information  output  or  dis- 
semination, but  assessing  contacts  and 
interaction  is  really  quite  complicated 
and  requires  sophisticated  people.  When 
I was  at  OISE,  the  training  in  interview- 
ing was  somewhat  less  organized  than  I 
hear  it  is  now.  Students  now  seem  to 
have  much  more  opportunity  to  work 
with  kids  under  real  school  conditions, 
with  helpful  supervision,  and  they’re 
given  self-evaluative  data  to  work  on. 

ms:  Have  you  had  any  contact  with  OiSE 
since  you  graduated?  ph:  After  I de- 
signed our  survey  questionnaire,  I had 
Judy  Spiegel  in  the  R&D  Office  look  at 
it  and  she  made  useful  suggestions  for 
possible  ways  of  further  analyzing  the 
data.  Otherwise,  I can’t  really  say  that  I 
use  OISE.  I guess  I expected  them  to 
come  to  me  saying,  ‘Look,  this  is  what 
we’re  doing.  Are  you  interested?’  I don’t 
have  the  time  to  analyze  what  they  are 
doing.  I see  Orbit  articles  occasionally. 

A number  of  our  staff  are  taking  OISE  3 
courses,  so  I have  indirect  access  .'a 
through  them. 
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For  Information 

— about  arranging  professional 
development  programs  or  work- 
shops in  your  school  or  at  the 
Institute,  about  OISE  confer- 
ences, or  about  coming  events, 
contact  June  Armstrong, 
conference  secretary. 

— about  OISE-produced  films  or 
videotapes,  contact  Carol  Calder, 
Audiovisual  Department,  OISE 
Library. 

— about  the  structure  or  func- 
tions of  the  Institute,  contact 
Nancy  Ellis,  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Director. 

— about  OISE  research  and 
development  projects  or  about 
copies  of  reports  prepared  by 
the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of 
Research  and  Development, 
contact  Jane  Hill. 

— about  regional  field  centres, 
contact  the  Office  of  Field 
Development. 

— about  graduate  programs  or 
admission  requirements,  contact 
the  Office  of  Graduate  Studies. 

— about  the  Educational  Clinic, 
contact  Dr.  Harry  Silverman, 
Department  of  Special 
Education. 

— about  news  releases  on  OISE 
activities,  contact  Wendy  Spears, 
press  liaison  officer. 

— about  OISE  publications  or 
journal  subscriptions,  contact 
Dorothy  Thomson,  Publications 
Sales. 

— about  the  services  and  facili- 
ties provided  by  Inno-Space, 
contact  Seymour  Trieger, 
Department  of  Sociology. 

— about  the  resources  and 
services  of  the  Modern  Language 
Center,  contact  Alice  Weinrib. 


Graduate  Student  Enrollment  at  OISE,  Academic  Years  1965/66 
to  1972/73 


Student  Enroliment 

1965/66 

1968/69 

1972/73 

Regular  Session 
Full-time  students 

101 

289 

461 

Part-time  students 

340 

796 

1404 

Total 

441 

1085 

1865 

Summer  Session 

430 

1034 

1238 

As  shown  in  the  table  above,  in  the  eight  years  since  the  establish- 
ment of  OISE,  enrollment  in  the  regular  academic  year  has  more  than 
quadrupled  and,  in  the  summer  session,  has  almost  tripled. 


— about  the  test  library  and 
resource  collection  maintained 
by  the  Department  of  Measure- 
ment and  Evaluation,  or  about 
the  assistance  available  through 
the  Evaluation  Advisory  Service, 
contact  Dawn  Whitmore. 

— about  assistance  available 
through  the  Custom  Scoring 
Service,  contact  Albert 
Bissember. 

— about  OISE  activities  in  your 
area  or  about  establishing  liaison 
with  Toronto-based  staff  or  ser- 
vices, contact  the  nearest  OISE 
field  centre. 

The  Library 

The  OISE  Library  is  open  seven 
days  a week.  The  records  show 
that,  in  addition  to  staff  and- 
students,  between  2,500  and 
3,000  outside  people  use  it 
annually.  ‘In-library’  use  of 
materials  has  increased  at  an 
annual  rate  of  100  percent  since 
the  Institute  moved  to  its  present 
building  in  1970. 


An  area  in  the  OISE  library 


We  Sell  a Lot  of  Publications 

Sales  of  publications  in  1971  /72 
amounted  to  some  31,000  books, 
monographs,  curriculum  or 
evaluation  kits,  tape  cassettes, 
films,  and  journal  subscriptions. 
The  Institute's  'all-time  best- 
seller’ is  What  Culture?  What 
Heritage?  by  A.  B.  Hodgetts, 
which  has  sold  13,000  copies 
(in  English- and  French-language 
editions)  since  its  original  pub- 
lication and  which  is  now  in  its 
sixth  printing. 


Learning  to  Be: 

The  World  of  Education 
Today  and  Tomorrow 

In  Orbit  16  there  was  an  article, 
‘Blueprint  for  A Learning 
Society,’  which  discussed  the 
recommendations  for 
educational  change  made  by  the 
International  Commission  for  the 
Development  of  Education, 
UNESCO,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Edgar  Faure.  An 
English-language  edition  of  the 
Commission’s  report.  Learning  to 
Be:  The  World  of  Education 
Today  and  Tomorrow,  published 
cooperatively  by  UNESCO  and 
OISE,  is  now  available  in  Canada 
only  from  Publications  Sales, 
OISE.  Price,  $6.00  plus  250  for 
handling  charges. 

Some  OISE  Activities 

Between  mid-January  and  mid- 
February,  1973,  1,600  people 
attended  public  lectures,  con- 
ferences, workshops,  and  pro- 
fessional development  day 
programs  at  OISE.  Lectures  were 
presented  by  such  public  figures 
as  the  Honourable  Jack  McNie, 
Minister  of  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities; Nathan  Gage,  Stanford 
University;  Ralph  Tyler,  Director 
Emeritus  of  the  Center  for 
Advanced  Studies  in  the  Be- 
havioral Sciences;  and  Norman 
Sisco,  Chairman,  Ontario  Council 
of  Regents  for  the  CAATs.  The 
conferences  convened  included 
one  on  community  schools,  an 
international  symposium  on 
learning  problems,  a workshop 
on  ‘after-four’  school  programs, 
and  a five-seminar  series  on 
group  leadership.  The  profes- 


sional development  day  programs 
were  attended  by  470  teachers 
from  19  schools. 

L’Etude  des  traits  caract^ris- 
tiques  et  des  besoins  des 
enfants  Franco-Ontariens  dans 
le  systeme  d’6ducation  de 
rOntario 

Comme  aspect  majeur  de  cette 
Etude  a long  terme,  menee  par 
Dr.  Ellis  et  Dr.  Fleming,  il  faut 
soulinger  qu'a  peu  pres  6,000 
eleves  francophones  et  1 ,500 
eleves  anglophones  ont  'subi  des 
tests  de  rendement  en  frangais, 
anglais,  mathematiques  et 
etudes  sociales  ainsi  que  des 
tests  d'intelligence  sans  apport 
culture!,  au  niveau  des  troisi^me, 
sixieme  et  neuvieme  annees  (ces 
eleves  ont  ete  choisis  dans 
diverses  regions  de  I’Ontario). 

Au  cours  de  I’annee  scolaire 
1972/73,  cheque  mois,  on  leura 
administre  des  tests  dans  une 
des  matieres  qui  figurent  ci- 
dessus.  En  ce  qui concerne les 
eleves  de  la  neuvieme  annee,  ils 
ont  a remplir  un  questionnaire 
detaille  qui  nous  fournira  la  base 
d’evaluation  de  leurs  progr^s 
dans  les  phases  plus  avanc6es 
de  leur  scolarite.  Un  grand  nom- 
bre  de  conseils  scolaires  con- 
tinuent  a collaborer  a cette 
entreprise. 
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Profile  of  a School/19 

Woodbine  Day  Care  Centre 


When  it  was  opened  in  the  old  parish  hall  in 
June  1 971 , Woodbine  Day  Care  Centre 
became  the  first  of  the  centres  run  by  the 
Metro  Department  of  Social  Services  to 
accept  children  as  young  as  six  months.  Up 
to  sixty  children  are  looked  after,  including 
some  at  kindergarten  and  in  the  primary 
grades.  During  vacations,  those  in  the  primary 
grades  attend  the  Centre  all  day,  and  during 
the  school  year,  they  come  before  and  after 
school  and  also  in  the  noon  hour  when  they 
are  served  a hot  lunch.  The  Centre  is  open 
from  7:30  a.m.  to  6:00  p.m.,  and  the  charge 
(depending  on  parental  salary)  varies  from 
twenty-five  cents  to  five  dollars  a day.  The 
supervisor,  Liz  Dallas,  is  helped  by  a staff  of 
about  fifteen  teachers,  most  of  whom  have  a 
college  diploma  (or  equivalent)  in  early 
childhood  training. 


Concurrent  with  the  opening  of  the  Woodbine 
Centre,  Dr.  W.  Fowler  of  OISE’s  Department 
of  Applied  Psychology  established  a project 
there  to  carry  out  research  and  development 
in  early  child  care  and  learning.  The  aim  of 
Dr.  Fowler  and  his  research  assistants  is  to 
stimulate  the  emotional,  social,  and  intel- 
lectual growth  of  small  children  to  its  fullest 
potential  — in  other  words,  to  foster  the  devel- 
opment of  happy  and  competent  children. 
Focus  of  the  Centre’s  educational  program, 
which  was  designed  by  Dr.  Fowler,  Is  on  three 
kinds  of  play  activities:  learning  language 
through  physical  care  routines,  free  play  in 
which  the  children  explore  for  themselves  a 
carefully  structured  environment,  and  guided 
learning  in  which  the  teacher  assists  the  chil- 
dren to  achieve  specific  learning  objectives. 
The  nature  of  these  activities  is  adapted  to 
the  age  and  background  of  the  children. 
Based  on  their  own  observations  and  data 
from  other  projects,  the  project  workers  are 
introducing  new  ideas  and  techniques  into 
the  Centre’s  program.  Specific  equipment 
includes  a color/form  box,  a language-learn- 
ing device,  and  a problem-solving  kit,  all  of 
which  can  be  modified  for  use,  even  for 
toddlers.  It  is  Dr.  Fowler’s  belief  that  small 
children  are  better  able  to  learn  than  they  are 
generally  given  credit  for.  For  instance,  the 
teacher  changing  the  baby’s  diaper  is 
encouraged  to  talk  to  him  as  a first  step 
toward  language  learning  and  to  convert  an 
otherwise  tiresome  process  into  a happy 
experience. 


To  chart  the  progress  of  the  children,  rating 
scales  and  tests  measuring  several  distinct 
abilities  — motor  development,  social  develop- 
ment, language,  problem-solving  skills,  and 
so  on—  are  preferred  to  an  overall  IQ  test.  The 
project  team  has  been  using  diagnostic 
monitoring  techniques  and  has  recently  intro- 
duced a chart  that  includes  details  of  the 
child’s  home  background  and  a broadly 
directed  behavioral  prescription  as  well  as 
his  ability  measures. 

Other  activities  of  the  research  project 
embrace  in-service  training  of  the  Centre’s 
teachers  (largely  through  weekly  discussions, 
workshops,  and  demonstrations),  the  use  of 
high  school  students  as  volunteer  assistants, 
and  parental  guidance,  which  involves  regu- 
lar home  visits.  But  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant question  Dr.  Fowler  and  his  assistants 
are  trying  to  answer  is  what  benefits,  if  any, 
accrue  to  a child  attending  a day  care  centre. 
To  this  end,  they  have  undertaken  the  enor- 
mous task  of  matching  each  child  in  the  Centre 
as  exactly  as  possible  with  a child  being 
raised  in  a home  environment,  and  then 
comparing  their  progress.  So  far,  nothing  of 
statistical  significance  has  emerged,  but  the 
collected  data  does  indicate  that  the  day  care 
children  are  developing  well. 
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